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Let’s Stop Kidding Ourselves! 


yee TIME HAS COME when in- 
surance agents everywhere must 
face the fact that loss prevention 
is just as much a part of their 
bread and butter business as the 
sale of policies and the settlement 
of claims. Unless they do, the 
American agency system may soon 
find itself in extreme difficulties. So 
let’s be coldly realistic for a few 
minutes. 

In 1947 accidents killed 100,000 
persons, injured 10,500,000 more 
and piled up an economic loss of 
$6,700,000,000. That is not merely 
a shameful record; it is catastrophic 
from the standpoint of insurance. 
It is folly to think the companies 
can overcome their mounting losses 
by raising rates, economizing in 
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operating expenses or readjusting 
commission bases. The problem 
must be attacked at the source, and 
that means a substantial reduction 
of losses through the continuous 
use of sound accident prevention 
measures. 

Agents are naturally alarmed 
about the prospect of having their 
commissions tampered with. The 
cost of living and doing business is 
just as high for them as everyone 
else. The National Association of 
Insurance Agents is giving that 
subject top priority because it cuts 
right to the core of the economic 
health of the whole agency sys- 
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tem. But agents who. think they 
can sit back and “let George do it” 
are just kidding themselves. We all 
have a big job to do. 

The capital stock casualty insur- 
ance companies recognized many 
years ago that the prevention of 
accidents had become quite as im- 
portant as paying the bills after 
they occurred. If they had not, the 
cost of insurance would have be- 
come prohibitive and the functions 
of our business probably taken ove 
by a government bureaucracy. The 
safety programs of the companies 
are more effective than 
industry and have gone a long way 
toward holding accident statistics 
down generally. Public hazards, 
however, require such personal, in- 
dividual attention that they can be 
ittacked successfully only at the 
community level. That is where 
insurance agents can do their part. 


ever in 


CommMuNItTY EFrrorts NEEDED 

Consider the problem of traffic 
accidents, for Through 
education and intensive publicity, 
deaths resulting from motor vehicle 
accidents last year were reduced 
20 percent below 1941, when the 
record high was established. The 
number of accidents, however, has 
been rising steadily, and that is 
why insurance losses have soared. 
In other words, nationally directed 
campaigns can do much to stop 
the big, fatal automobile accidents, 


instance. 
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but only community efforts can 
cope with the many times larger 
number of non-fatal accidents. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Agents, recognizing the 
very real personal stake insurance 
agents have in the problem of pre- 
venting losses, in cooperation with 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies has adopted an 
accident prevention program de- 
signed especially for the use of 
insurance agents. It was first an- 
nounced at the Annual Midyear 
Convention in New York and is ex- 
plained briefly in the following 
paragraphs in the hope that every 
agent will do his part. 


CONTINUING EFFORTS 


This is no rainy-afternoon pro- 
gram. It calls for continuing atten- 
tion as a major responsibility, but 
does not require so much time that 
it will interfere with normal busi- 
ness activities. Neither is it just a 
hobby, another way of getting your 
name in the local newspaper. This 
program was prepared by the safety 
specialists of the Accident Preven- 
tion Department of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies 
and the Center for Safety at New 
York University, to be used as part 
of your business activity. Now let’s 
see, very briefly, how easily and 
effectively the insurance agents of 
this country can function as a pow- 
erful accident prevention force. 
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Organization. Start out by under- 
standing that safety is a commu- 
nity responsibility and a matter of 
personal interest to everyone. Thus 
you should begin by having a local 
safety committee. It should be one 
of the most influential committees 
in your community. Organization is 
the key to success. When an Insur- 
ance Agents Safety Committee has 
been organized, determine whether 
a safety organization is already 
functioning in your community. If 
there is, you can be more effective 
by joining and energizing it; if 
there isn’t, you should organize one, 
bringing into it other groups, such 
as the chamber of commerce, mu- 
nicipal officials, insurance compa- 
nies and agencies, merchants asso- 
ciation, parent-teacher association, 


police department, newspaper pub- 
lishers, radio and television stations, 


public school faculty, women’s 
clubs and youth organizations. 

When your Community Safety 
Committee has been organized, 
there are five specific things it can 
do immediately to substantially 
reduce accidents in its territory. 
Let’s consider them quickly, one 
by one. 

Driver Education. Does your high 
school curriculum include an ade- 
quate course on safe driving? If it 
does not, the committee should 
promptly organize public opinion 
to demand that such a course be 
added to the curriculum of all high 
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schools; if possible it should be a 
required study, not merely elective. 
Experience in many communities 
proves that drivers who receive 
such high school instruction are 
involved in 40 to 60 percent fewer 
accidents than drivers who do not. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies has published a 
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textbook on safe driving, “Man and 
the Motor Car,” and organized a 
complete course of instruction 
which is now used in 5,000 of the 
nation’s 26,000 high schools. If 
your high school is not included 
among the 5,000, you can get full 
information and assistance about 
putting it there by writing to the 
Accident Prevention Department, 
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Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 7, New York. When 26,000 
high schools teach this course we 
will see motor vehicle accidents 
reduced 40 to 60 percent—and 
when that happens many of our 
insurance problems will vanish. 

Bicycle Safety. No one wants to 
interfere with the healthy fun 
youngsters get out of their beloved 
“bikes.” Bicycling will provide more 
fun and certainly will be a lot more 
“healthy,” however, when it can 
be done safely and with a reason- 
able understanding of how to ride 
properly. 

Many communities have had 
surprisingly happy results with bi- 
cycle ordinances which require 
examinations for riders, observance 
of traffic laws, and inexpensive reg- 
istration and licenses. The kids 
liked the experience and showed 
an amazing sense of responsibility. 
Children always are proud when 
made to feel important. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


If your community doesn’t have 
such an ordinance, again you can 
get full information about this and 
other safety measures for the pro- 
tection of bicyclists by writing to 
the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. ; 

Motor Vehicle Inspection. When 
New Jersey adopted a law requir- 
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ing semi-annual inspection of motor 
vehicles at state-operated inspec- 
tion stations, automobile accidents 
in that state dropped sharply. A 
number of other states have had 
similarly favorable experience with 
such laws. Is your state one of 
them? If not, it should be. Taking 
the leadership in having your legis- 
lature pass a periodic motor vehicle 
inspection law is another contribu- 
tion you can make in preventing 
accidents in your community. 


Mororists Want THEM 

When motorists are acquainted 
with the true facts, they invariably 
support these laws. A recent pub- 
lic opinion poll showed the people 
—and particularly motorists—to be 
almost unanimously in favor of 
such inspections. They not only 
serve to keep unsafe cars off the 
road, but also increase the useful 
life of automobiles by requiring 
owners to keep them in good oper- 
ating condition. Occasional minor 
repairs are much less costly than 
major breakdowns or one big crash. 

Driver Licensing. Despite the 
shocking toll we pay every year in 
lives, injuries and economic waste 
for motor vehicle accidents, believe 
it or not only a few states in our 
country even have adequate driver 
licensing standards. In some states 
the driver licensing laws are noth- 
ing more than _revenue-raising 
measures. 
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Be sure to get a copy of this booklet from the National Association of 
Insurance Agents or the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 
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There is no one thing that your 
Community Safety Committee can 
do to win higher public approval 
than take the leadership in having 
the legislature adopt a strict driver 
licensing law. You will have almost 
unanimous public support. The 
Opinion Research Corporation re- 
ports that 86 percent of the 
motorists of the country want 
stricter licensing tests to bar dan- 
gerous drivers from our streets and 
highways. 


How Asout Your STATE? 


Study the driver licensing law 
of your state. The Accident Pre- 
vention Department of the Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies will gladly supply you with 
information about adequate stand- 
ards. If your law does not measure 
up, have it improved. 

Pedestrian Safety and Traffic 
Control. Most pedestrian deaths 
due to motor vehicle accidents can 
be prevented with but little effort 
or cost. Almost invariably they are 
due to carelessness, ignorance or 
lack of simple safeguards. Careless- 
ness and ignorance can mostly be 
overcome by simple educational 
means, while inexpensive _ traffic 
engineering will provide needed 
safeguards. 

You and your committee can 
easily get the facts about pedes- 
trian accidents in your community 


from the police department or 
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some other municipal agency. The 
Accident Prevention Department 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies will supply lit- 
erature about the kind of safety 
measures that are necessary to pro- 
tect pedestrians in traffic. 

With this information your com- 
mittee will be in a position to make 
the community a much safer place 
for pedestrians and, indeed, motor- 
ists, too. 

Safety Is Good Business. All of 
the foregoing presents only the 
highlights of a complete, simple 
and inexpensive program the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies have 
jointly prepared to help insurance 
agents do their part in reducing 
and preventing accidents. The en- 
tire program, with full explanation 
on how and where to get available 
booklets and films, and all other 
necessary information, has been 
published in a booklet which is 
very aptly entitled, “Safety Is Good 
Business.” 


WuereE TO Get It 

Copies of this important little 
publication, which compresses a 
complete five-point safety program 
into 30 valuable pages, are avail- * 
able to agents who are willing to 
start an active accident prevention 
program in their community. It 
costs nothing. Simply write to the 
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Accident Prevention Department of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, or the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 7, 
N. Y. After reading the booklet you 
will learn that considerable addi- 
tional information and _ material 
may be obtained from the same 
source, or other sources that are 
named. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Agents and the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies 
have undertaken this program in 
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the belief that accident prevention 
is one of the primary responsibili- 
ties of the entire insurance busi- 
ness. The security and prosperity 
of all branches of the business are 
inescapably bound to it. It is not 
enough merely to write insurance 
and pay We must with 
equal industry prevent losses, to 
the end that sound insurance shall 
be available to everyone who needs 
it, at a price everyone can afford 
to pay, and with a fair profit to all 
who invest their money and their 
effort in it. 


losses. 

















“You mean the new electric typewriter hasn’t helped my spelling at all?” 





Annual Meeting ot the Association 


© Bachrach 
WILLIAM E. McKELL JOSEPH F. MATTHAI 
President Vice President 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the Association of Casualty and Surety 

Companies in May in New York City, William E. McKell, president 

of the New York Casualty Company and vice president of the American 

Surety Company, and Joseph F. Matthai, executive vice president of the 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, were elected president 
and vice president, respectively. é 

J. Dewey Dorsett was re-elected general manager and Ray Murphy 
was re-elected general counsel of the Association. Both were first elected 
to their present offices at the annual meeting four years ago. 

The following member companies were elected to membership on 
the Executive Committee: Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York, Home Indemnity Company, London Guarantee 
and Accident Company, Ltd. and Royal Indemnity Company. 
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Residence 


OW MANY insurance 
have tried to sell residence 
boiler insurance? There are few in- 
surance policies issued that contain 
as much loss possibility for the resi- 


agents 


dence owner, and give him as 
much needed financial assistance, 
as this policy does. This statement 
is made primarily, of course, for 
those residences equipped with a 
cast iron boiler. 

This is definitely an uncultivated 
field of insurance. There are many 
policies already sold, but these rep- 
resent considerably less than 20 
percent of all installations. Why is 
this true? Mainly because very few 
insurance agents try to sell boiler 
insurance. Again, why is this? Be- 
cause most insurance agents believe 
that boiler insurance requires an 
agent who is technically trained 
and therefore can discuss the in- 
surance with his client in engineer- 
ing terms. This is a fallacy that is 
disappearing, as it should, but 
nothing is farther from reality than 


© Residence boiler insurance 
covers less than 20 percent 
of all installations. The author 
explains why agents will find 
this undeveloped field well 
worth cultivating 


Boiler Insurance 


By THOMAS B. McMATH 


this premise when it comes to resi- 
dence boiler insurance. This cover- 
age should be considered as pure 
insurance, and no one is better 
qualified to discuss insurance than 
the insurance agent. 

The primary protection which is 
essential is the coverage against 
cracking of a section or sections of 
a cast iron boiler. Under no other 
form of insurance policy can this 
coverage be purchased. This kind 
of loss is not of a catastrophe type, 
the damage being usually confined 
to the replacement of the damaged 
parts of the boiler. A high propor- 
tion of residences are heated with 
cast iron boilers. 

Cast iron is a brittle substance, 
and cracking can occur from a 
great number of reasons, one of the 
most common of which is a quick 
change in temperature. Cast iron 
boilers do crack very frequently, 
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many times for no apparent cause. 
They immediately need some atten- 
tion to continue operating, and 
since most such occurrences happen 
when the boiler is most needed, 
there is an unforeseen bill of ex- 
pense that must be met then. 

This kind of boiler is made up 
of individual cast sections 
bolted together to form a boiler. 
If only one of these sections cracks, 
it still means the boiler must be dis- 
mantled and a section §in- 
stalled. The cost of this repair is 
largely labor cost. Many times, in 
older boilers, you find that indi- 
vidual sections cannot be obtained, 
in which case an entirely new boil- 
er may have to replace the dam- 
aged one. 

Getting back to the individual 
section, the cost of such a section 
and the labor to install it has risen 
until now the minimum cost is 
around $150. Moreover, this can. be 
a great deal more serious, depend- 


iron 


new 


ing on whether the section is avail- 
able and if more than one section 
is cracked. A maximum repair will 
approach the cost of a whole new 
boiler. The average in 1947 for all 
such losses was close to $500. This 
average loss is nearly four times as 
severe as the average residence 
burglary loss, yet the public is far 
more conscious of burglary insur- 
ance. 

The cracking of the boiler is not 
the only hazard insured, but it is 
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worth the premium in itself. The 
policy also includes loss from rup- 
ture, explosion or collapse due to 
pressure or vacuum, not only in the 


boiler but also in the hot water 
tanks, heaters and other similar 
units for heating the premises and 
obtaining hot which are 
usual installations in residences. All 


water, 











rHOMAS B. MC MATH 
such equipment is included in the, 
policy on a blanket basis. 

Every company that writes boil- 
er insurance has this form of policy 
to offer to the public. These com- 
panies have another feature that 
accompanies their policy, which is 
very valuable. This is inspection of 
the equipment. Most companies 
desire this inspection prior to writ- 
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No. 93-100,000 
Boiler and Machinery Policy 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A STOCK COMPANY 


herein called the Company 
ued to— 


JOHN. DOE ? 


lereia called the Assured: 


123 FIRST AVENUE, DOEVILLE, N.Y. 


Limit per Accident of ..PIVE THOUSAND Dollars ($ 5,000.00 

Policy Period from noon of . JANTARY 1, 1948, to noon of . JANUARY. 1, 1951 
standard time at the place where the accident occurs, and for an initial 

Premium of $. 28,00 
identified as Schedules Nos. 1 


» fora 


), for the 


» with Schedules and Endorsements effective at policy inception 
Endorsements Nos. 
Insurance is afforded under Sections I to VII inclusive of the Insuring Agreement, excepting Sections 


Nos.. IV AND VII ‘ 


In consideration of the premium the Company agrees with the Assured named herein, respecting loss from an 
accident (as herein defined) to an object designated for insurance herein, occurring during the policy period while the 
Object is in use or connected ready for use at the location specified for it in the Schedule, and subject to the Limit per 





ing the risk, or very shortly there- 
after. This protects both the com- 
pany and the assured. The inspec- 
tion primarily brings out whether 
the installation has been made in 
a proper manner, one that is con- 
ducive to safe operation. The entire 
installation is examined to make 
sure valves have not been installed 
in the lines where operation of 
same by the householder will in- 
advertently bring about a danger- 
ous condition; that return lines are 
properly installed and adequate for 
proper functioning; that the system 
of piping is correct, and, above all, 
that proper safety devices have 


Accident specified above, to the Conditions printed hereon, to the Schedules and Endorsements issued to form a part 


hereof and to all other terms of this polis except that no insurance is afforded under those of the follow- 
ing Sections of this Insuring 
SECTION To uy i 


A facsimile of part of the boiler and machinery policy face 





been installed in the right places, 
are adequate for the job and are in 
operating condition. The inspector 
will recommend changes that might 
be necessary to bring the installa- 
tion to the most foolproof condition 
possible. True, such recommenda- 
tions may cost some money; but, 
after all, a home owner should wel- 
come this, because his family and 
his investment are what he is safe- 
guarding. 
Residence _ boiler 
provided by the standard provision 
boiler policy. This policy, for resi- 
dences, should be written to pro- 
vide five insuring agreements as 


insurance is 
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SCHEDULE Schedule No 1 
RESIDENCE BOILERS AND VESSELS 


This Schedule forms a part of Policy No...100,000. and is effective from noon of JANUARY 1, 1948 


Assured JOHN. DOE . a rae 








A. The residence boilers and vessels covered under this Schedule are those Objects of the types designated 
as follows, which are within the Residence: 
Steam Heatinc Borters 
Hot Water Heatinc Borrers anp Expansion Tanks Usep tn Connection THerewitn 
Hot Water Suppty Borers 
Hot Are Furnaces anp Stoves 
Water Fronts ano Water Backs 
Storace Water Heaters, Cou. Water Heaters ann Exrectric Water Heaters 
Water Suppty Tangs, Arr Tangs anv Oi Tanxs 
Incinerators aND Garsace Burners Usep ror Hot Water Suppty Service 
Economizers Usep ror Heatinc Water 
B. “Residence” shall mean the building located at.....123..PIRST..AVENUE, 
(Stre 


et and Number) 


DOEVILLE 


N...¥. 
(City) (County) (State) 


and shall also include any garage or other outbuilding used in connection therewith and heated by the same heating 
system, provided the heating unit supplying said system is not installed in any outbuilding other than a garage 


C. Number of Heated Rooms 8 


D. Furnace Explosion .... INCLUDED 





E. Loss or Use. If the word “Included” is inserted in the following space ( EXCLUDED 

hut not otherwise, it is agreed that the Company will pay the Assured $ , herein called the 
Daily Indemnity, for each day (or pro rata of said amount for a fraction of a day) of Prevention of Occupancy of 
the Residence, caused solely by an Accident to an Object covered under this Schedule, subject to a Limit of Loss of 

Dollars ($ ) for any One Accident. The Assured 
shall send notice of Accident, by telegram (at the Company's JENS r by letter, to the Company at its Home 
Office in or at its office in and the 
Company shall not be liable for payment for Prevention of Occupancy during any period before the twenty-fourth 


hour prior to the earliest arrival of said notice in either city 


Paragraphs F, G, H and I printed on the back of this sheet are hereby made a part of this Schedule. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Authorized Representativ President 





Boilers and Ve 





The schedule which completes the policy 
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summarized below: 


Section I: Provides payment 
for loss on property of assured. 
(This includes the boiler or 
object itself.) 


Section II: Provides payment 
for expediting the repair, such 
as temporary repair, rapid 
transportation of parts and 
overtime labor charges, if nec- 
essary. 

Section III: Covers liability of 
the assured for property dam- 
age of others. 

Section IV: (Personal Injury) 
Must be excluded from resi- 
dence policies. 

Section V: Provides for cost 
of defense. 

Section VI: Extends definition 
of an accident to include acts 
of malicious mischief. 


These payments are available up 
to the limit of the policy for a de- 
fined accident. An accident under 
such a policy has heretofore been 
outlined briefly, but is described in 
detail on the back of the “residence 
boiler and vessels” schedule, which 
must be attached to complete the 
policy. 

To issue this policy is simple. 
The illustrations accompanying this 
article show a facsimile of part of 
the policy face and the schedule 
which is required to make the pol- 
icy complete. This has been com- 
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pleted hypothetically to show en- 
tries needed in the usual type of 
risk. From this it can be seen how 
any policy-writing agent could is- 
sue the policy with no more trouble 
than any common form of policy. 
Incidentally, this exact form is not 
applicable to Louisiana, but a very 
similar type of form is in use there. 

The sales discussion only need 
cover the need for insurance, the 
coverage provided and the cost. I 
have already given information on 
the first two items. As to the cost 
of the insurance, this is easily ob- 
tained because it is rated on the 
number of heated rooms in the 
residence. The boiler manuals have 
the rates listed, and many compa- 
nies, in addition, have a simplified 
rate charge to show this. 

Two ExcLusions 

The main exclusion in this policy 
is loss caused by fire. There is an- 
other as to liability for bodily in- 
jury. Both of these are readily cov- 
ered by commonly known forms of 
insurance. 

There are two major optional 
forms of coverage, the first being 
furnace explosion which’ can be ex- 
plained as an explosion of com- 
bustible gases formed in the firing 
chamber of the boiler. This can 
be included for an additional pre- 
mium, but in many cases it is felt 
this is unnecessary if the residence 
has the extended form of fire insur- 
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ance. The second optional coverage 
is loss of use of the residence as a 
result of an accident, which also 
can be included for an additional 
premium. 

Unquestionably, if agents would 
try to sell this form of insurance, 
they would. find their time well 
spent. As an example, one agent 
declared it to be the best invest- 


es 


ment he ever made personally. He 
had eight sections of his boiler 
crack shortly after purchasing a 
policy. The classic example, which 
incidentally shows the profit to any 
agent and points out what potential 
there is, was demonstrated by an 
agent in a town of 1,100 popula- 
tion, where he sold 15 of these pol- 
icies in a single sales drive. 


Hither Way— 


Getting out this little paper is no picnic, 


If we print jokes, people say we are silly; 


If we don’t, they say we are too serious; 


If we clip things from other papers, 


We are too lazy to write them ourselves! 


If we don’t print contributions, 


We don’t appreciate true genius; 
If we do print them, the paper is filled with junk. 


If we make a change in the other person’s write-up, 


We are too critical; 


If we don’t, we are asleep. 


Now, like as not, some one will say we swiped this 
from some other paper—WE DID! 


—The Bulletin 





Court Decisions XXXII 


ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Contractor—A contracting 
firm was performing a contract for the 
repair of the front porch and steps of 
a woman’s house. The workmen, on 
quitting for the day, left a loose plank 
as the tread of one of the steps. After 
dark, the woman, hearing a noise, 
went out to investigate. She trod on 
the loose step, which tilted up with 
her, causing her personal injury. She 
sued the contractor and recovered a 
judgment, which was affirmed on ap- 
peal. (Wright v. Lee Construction 
Company (New Jersey 1947) 50 A. 
2d 642.) 


Liability of Skating Rink Operator—As 
a woman patron of a roller skating 
rink was sitting at a soda bar located 
on an aisle off the skating area, she 
was struck and knocked over by an- 
other skater who was skating down 
the aisle at an excessive rate of speed. 
There were signs posted prohibiting 
fast skating. The woman suffered a 
badly fractured ankle in the accident, 
resulting in a permanent partial dis- 
ability. She sued the rink owner and 
recovered judgment for $7,000. The 
court held that the rink owner failed 
to properly supervise the rink at the 
time of the injury. The judgment 
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was affirmed. (Ephremian v. Sholes 
(Rhode Island 1947) 52 A. 2d 425.) 

7 
Liability of Building Owner—A wo- 
man employee of a tenant in an office 
building was entering the elevator on 
the floor where she was employed, 
when she caught her toe on the floor 
of the elevator, fell, and was injured. 
The elevator had been stopped at a 
higher level than the floor, but be- 
cause the elevator was dimly lighted, 
she was unable to see that it was not 
level with the floor. She brought suit 
against the owner of the building to 
recover for her injuries and recovered 
judgment on a verdict in her favor. 
This was affirmed on appeal. (Gabel 
v. 1528 Walnut Street Building Cor- 
poration (Pennsylvania 1947) 50 A. 
2d 751.) 


7 : 
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Liability of Storekeeper— A woman 
was injured when she slipped and fell 
in the inclined entranceway of a drug 
store. The entranceway was composed 
of tile which was wet from a recent 
rain. In her suit against the store- 
keeper, the jury returned a $2,500 
verdict in her favor. The appellate 
court affirmed the judgment. (Holmes 
v. Egy (Missouri 1947) 202 S.W. 
2d 87.) 








... ACCIDENT 


Watchcat. A storekeeper began to 
notice that the pennies which early 
morning newspaper customers slid 
under the door of his store were be- 
coming very scarce, although as many 
papers were taken as ever. He in- 
stalled a playful cat in his store, and 
immediately there were more pennies. 
Later, police caught two youngsters 
trying to fish the money out from 
under the door with a hooked wire. 
They said it had been easy before. 
Now, they explained, the cat grabbed 
the hook and batted the coins away 
(Brookline, Mass.). 

... FIDELITY 


Stool Pigeon. An Irish setter, named 


Red, watched with great interest 
while his 16-year-old master buried a 
package in the backyard. After the 
boy had departed, Red dug up the 
package and took it to his master’s 
mother. It contained £500 in £1 


notes. The mystified mother turned 
the money over to police. Subse- 
quently, Red’s master was charged in 
Juvenile Court with stealing the 
money from his employer (London, 
Eng.). 


... FIRE 


Backfires. In Kentville, Nova Scotia, 
firemen were called out when the 
electrical switch controlling a_fire- 
alarm box burst into flames, caused, 
it is believed, by a short circuit. . . . 
In Verona, N. J., twenty-two firemen 
left their station to go home for Sun- 
day dinner, and 20 minutes later were 
whistled away from their tables to 
fight a fire—in their firehouse. They 
managed to get their apparatus out 
and control the flames, but not until 
the roof and a rear room had been 
destroyed. The fire was believed 
caused by defective wiring in an 
electric clock. . . . In Kansas City, 
Kans., a fire hydrant caught fire. It 
was near a steel trolley pole and other 
utility services. With gas, water and 
electricity right there together, of- 
ficials from police, fire, streetcar, 
water, gas and electric companies all 
turned out. Streetcar employees dis- 
covered a feeder line had fallen 
across a crossarm on the trolley pole, 
causing a short circuit that generated 
heat down the pole to the fire 
hydrant. . . . In New York City, a 
fire-prevention organization was asked 
by a manufacturer to write an ar- 
ticle for the latter’s house organ on 
the proper use of fire extinguishers. 
Some time after the manuscript had 
been mailed, they received a post- 
card from the manufacturer with this 
message: “Your story scheduled for in- 
definite publication. Our factory was 
destroyed by fire shortly before re- 
ceiving your article.” 
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The personal property floater 
has made the public more in- 
surance-conscious and stimu- 
lated the purchase of many 
other types of insurance. Here 
are some tips on how to sell 
this coverage 


The Personal Property Floater 


floater 
policy has influenced the in- 


ye PERSONAL property 
surance business in two important 
respects. It has caused the public to 
become more insurance-conscious, 
thereby increasing the sale of all 
types of property insurance, and 
has caused the public to become 
more The 
spread acceptance of all risk insur- 
ance and of fairly full insurance to 
value has Jed not only to the pur- 


claim-conscious. wide- 


chase of other forms of coverage, 
but in increased amounts, too. 
The method of presenting the 
personal property floater has been 
a large factor in achieving these 
results. While some insurance pro- 
ducers have complained about 
some detail in obtaining an esti- 
mate of the value of the various 
classifications of unscheduled per- 
sonal property in order to write the 
floater policy, it is certain that this 
requirement has caused the sale of 
policies in much larger amounts 


than would otherwise be the case, 
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By ROY E. WESSENDORF 

In making such an estimate the 
applicant actually sells himself the 
amount of insurance to purchase. 
This, in turn, has conditioned the 
mind of a large part of the insur- 
ance-buying public to the desira- 
bility of employing similar methods 
in determining the amount of in- 
surance required under other types 
of policies. Wide-awake insurance 
producers have made good use of 
this in the sale of various inland 
marine class floaters requiring full 
insurance to blanket 
basis, such as the silverware floater, 
morticians’ equipment floater, etc. 

This method has also been used 
of 


household 


value on a 


to increase the amount insur- 


ance under ordinary 
furniture fire policies by breaking 
down household and personal ef- 
fects into relatively small items for 
the of the 
amount of insurance to carry. The 


purpose estimating 
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influence of this method of de- 
termining the amount of insurance 
required has also extended to many 
other types of property insurance, 
both personal and commercial. It 
has often led to a consideration of 
the adequacy of the entire insur- 
ance program of insurance buyers, 
resulting in many comprehensive 
surveys of both personal and busi- 
ness insurance. 

While arranging the proper cov- 
erage under a personal property 
Hoater policy, it has been a natural 
step to consider full insurance on 
all personal property with the re- 
sult that many supplementary poli- 
cies have been issued, such as 
physicians and surgeons instrument 
floaters and policies insuring motor 
boats. The idea of all risk coverage 


has made comprehensive personal 
liability policies popular, and per- 
sonal property floater policyholders 
readily accept the idea of all risk 
liability insurance as a companion. 


While the personal property 
floater has stimulated the purchase 
of other types of policies, many 
specific policies—such as the cam- 
era floater, personal effects floater 
and musical instrument floaters— 
have set the stage for the personal 
property floater when values in- 
crease to the point where the com- 
prehensive policy is justified. The 
wedding presents floater is in ef- 
fect a “builder’s risk” for a personal 
property floater. It accustoms the 


Midsummer 


new family to all risk coverage and 
full insurance to value, thus making 
it easy to accomplish a switch. 
The condition of the policy pro- 
viding for a limitation of $250 in 
any one loss applicable to unsched- 
uled jewelry, watches and furs, has 
resulted in the insurance of vast 
amounts of scheduled jewelry and 
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furs which otherwise would have 
remained largely uninsured. The 
required estimate of the value of 
unscheduled personal property nat- 
urally leads to an explanation of the 
limitation of coverage on unsched- 
uled jewelry, watches and furs, and 
to a listing of the valuable items of 
jewelry and furs to be scheduled 
in the policy in order to obtain 
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proper coverage. 

There have been objections to 
the low blanket limit on unsched- 
uled jewelry and furs. While un- 
doubtedly there is some merit to 
these objections, it is a fact that 
the low limit has resulted in in- 
creased amounts of insurance on 
jewelry and furs. The result ‘has 
been a more desirable contract 
from the standpoint of both the 
policyholder and_ the 
company. The scheduling of the 
more valuable items of jewelry and 
furs has been beneficial to the 
policyholder because a proper de- 
scription of the articles is obtained 
and the values have been estab- 
lished by appraisal or otherwise. 
Controversy as to value in event of 
loss is thus avoided. 


insurance 


SELL It ON Proper Basis 


The role of the personal prop- 
erty floater in making the public 
more claim-conscious has, perhaps, 
had a considerable effect in en- 
couraging claims in connection 
with all types of property insur- 
ance, but the floater itself has borne 
the brunt of this effect. Therefore, 
it behooves each insurance pro- 
ducer to sell the policy on a proper 
basis and with due regard to proper 
underwriting, in order to retain 
this policy for the benefit of those 
who do not abuse it. Proper insur- 
ance to value and the use of the 
deductibles together with the re- 
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cently revised rate and minimum 
premium schedules should go a 
long way toward making it pos- 
sible to continue the present liberal 
form of policy. 


Mopet SALES TALK 


Here is a brief idea for a sales 
talk: 

“The modern method of insur- 
ing personal property is to issue 
one contract covering against all 
risks of loss or damage world wide 
—in your home or away from your 
home. A personal property floater 
covers all personal property (except 
unscheduled property pertaining to 
a business, profession or occupation ) 
of yourself and members of your 
household wherever it may be, 
against all risks of loss or damage 
with the exception of a few spe- 
cifically stated exclusions usual to 
all risk policies, principally wear 
and tear, mechanical breakdown, 
war risk, and dropping a dish or 
other fragile article on the floor. 
The policy even covers the prop- 
erty of guests and servants while 
on your premises, and the property 
of your servants away from your 
premises in your service. For ex- 
ample, if a relative visits you and 
has a bag stolen or burned, you 
can, at your option, recover under 
the policy. The policy even covers 
damage to your house if a burglar 
breaks in a door or window, or if 
vandals damage the interior. 
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The scheduling of valuable furs has been beneficial to the policyholder 


“If you have a secondary resi- 
dence, such as a summer cottage, 
the personal property you have 
there throughout the year is also 
covered. 

“Money is covered against all 
risks up to $100 in any one loss, 
and an additional amount may be 
added if desired. Notes, securities, 
bonds, stamps and railroad or other 
tickets are covered up to $500 in 


any one oss, which may also be 
increased at additional premium, 
if desired. 

“Unscheduled jewelry, watches 
and furs are covered up to $250 in 
any one loss against all risks of 
loss or damage. This amount is in- 
tended to automatically cover the 
smaller valued items of this nature 
which are not feasible to describe 
specifically, such as costume jew- 
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elry, inexpensive watches, etc. If 
you have certain expensive articles 
of jewelry or furs, such articles 
should be listed separately and in- 
sured for their value, leaving the 
$250 to 


cover the smaller valued articles. 


automatic coverage free 

“The policy may be written pro- 
viding full coverage, or it may be 
written with either a $15 or a $25 
deductible applying to, unsched- 
uled property only. The deductible 
does not apply to any losses caused 
by fire and extended coverage per- 
A 


siderable credit in the premium is 


ils, burglary or hold-up. con- 
allowed for accepting a deductible. 
“Another 


the policy is the fact that it may 


important feature of 
be put in force at any time with- 
out disturbing any existing specific 
policies, and without penalty by 


to 


te 


cancellation, because, subject 
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FLOATER 


minimum premium, full pro rata 
credit for the unexpired time of any 
existing policies may be granted in 
the premium for the new policy. 
The specific policies continue until 
their natural expiration, and the 
floater 
the 


under each one as it expires.” 


personal property auto- 


matically assumes coverage 

Then proceed with a determi- 
nation of the amount of insurance 
to write on unscheduled property; 
ascertain what articles of jewelry. 
fine 
scheduled in the policy, and what 
if 


quired on money, securities and at 


furs, arts, etc., should be 


increased limits, any, are re- 
any secondary location. Then ap- 
ply the rates applicable to deter- 
mine the premium, usually on a 
three-year basis, and give credit 
for any existing insurance or any 


deductible selected. 
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JourNAl 


the May 


appeared a 


1948 issue of THe CasuaLtry AND 
filler entitled, “A Fable.” At the 


time that it was published, there was nothing to indicate that 


page of 


this item was copyrighted. The editors have since been informed, 
of E. R. 


Squibb & Sons. Therefore, we wish to caution our readers, for 


however, that this is the copyrighted Hakeem story 


their own protection, not to use any part of this item for any 
purpose whatsoever. 

















HON. ARMAND W. HARRIS 


MINNESOTA 

rn. Harris, Insurance Commissioner and Fire Marshal for 

Minnesota, is a graduate of the University of Denver and St. 
Paul College of Law. While attending law school, he worked in 
an insurance agency in Minneapolis. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1921, and practiced law from 1921 to 1928, mainly in the field 
of insurance legal work. In 1928, he entered the insurance busi- 
ness. He is past president of the St. Paul and the Minnesota Asso- 
ciations of Insurance Agents, and a member of the Insurance 
Federation of Minnesota. He is also a member of the Ramsey 
County and Minnesota State Bar Associations. He is past com- 
mander of the Mark Hamilton American Legion Post, and active in 
the St. Paul Junior Chamber of Commerce and Children’s Hospital 
Association. 





HON. J. BURKE CLEMENTS 


MONTANA 

rR. CLEMENTS, Chairman of the Industrial Accident Board of 
M the state of Montana, began his business career as a news- 
paper man, and at the time of his first appointment as chairman 
of the Board was the political writer for the Helena Independent. 
Active in politics, he was a delegate to the Democratic national 
convention in 1924. That same year, he managed the campaign 
of John Erickson for governor, and was appointed to his present 
position by Governor Erickson in 1927, for a four-year term. Suc- 
cessively reappointed, he is now serving his sixth full term in that 
office. He is a member of the Masonic Lodge and the Montana 
Club at Helena. 
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e A rating expert discusses the 
peculiar hazards of fidelity 
and surety insurance and the 
special long-range problems 
which affect its rate structure 


Surety Rating Problems 


M' CH CONFUSION and misunder- 
standing exist as respects our 
business, and that is particularly 
true of the surety branch where we 
(1) render service only, as in the 
case of collateralized bonds, and 
(2) the 
credit, as in the case of contract 


serve as purveyors of 
bonds. 

There may be a feeling in some 
quarters that the apparently favor- 
able experience during the war and 
postwar years indicates that surety 
rates may be higher than necessary. 
On the other hand, 
quarters concede that the surety 


these same 
business is subject to wide fluctua- 
tions and that consideration must 
be given to a longer period of time 
to properly judge results than is re- 
quired in the strictly insurance 
branches. 

To understand the problem of 
surety ratemaking, one must con- 
cede that the business has strong 
competition of various kinds, such 
as the following— 


By MARTIN W. LEWIS 


Banks compete with surety com- 
panies for fiduciary business. 
Personal sureties with 

corporate sureties. 
Public bodies provide that the 
deposit of securities may be 


compete 


made in lieu of corporate surety 
bonds. 

Courts will accept 
of securities (and 
charge a higher rate than ours ) 
in lieu of a surety bond. 

Unlicensed carriers. 

Mutuals and reciprocals. 

Independent stock companies. 

Aggressive and healthy competi- 
tion between Association com- 
panies on the basis of service. 


the deposit 
sometimes 


It is natural that under the con- 
ditions outlined above, our business 
is not static. Thus, over the years, 
forms of coverages have been 
broadened and premium rates ma- 
reduced. In recent 


substantial 


terially years 


there have been rate 


reductions on every important clas- 
sification of business, some of which 
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are shown in this table: 


Reduction 
64% 


Classification 
Bankers blanket bonds 
Primary commercial 

blanket bonds 
Blanket position bonds 
Contract bonds 


52% 

65% 
20-40% 
One branch of the fidelity busi- 
blanket 


and 


ness: namely, bankers 


bonds for commercial banks 
trust companies, is represented by 
a well-organized committee and 
staffed by a paid manager, secre- 
tary and assistants. It recently is- 
sued a chart showing that the rate 
reductions on this class of business 
amounted to 64 percent over a pe- 
riod of ten years. The same chart 
illustrated that banks in 1946 paid 
only $9,000,000 for protection that 
would have $25,000,000 in 
1936. There has been no rate in- 
crease since 1946. In dealing with 
the same class of business, an au- 
thorized representative of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
recently stated, “there are still al- 
together too many banks that are 


cost 


carrying low surety coverage. At 
the reasonable rates prevailing to- 
day no bank can afford to take such 
a chance.” 


SITUATION IN THE PAST 
The current temporary period of 
favorable experience was not al- 
ways thus. Many will recall, for in- 
stance, that depository business in 
Pennsylvania was once regarded 


with high favor, and underwriting 
there was based upon the sound 
premise that state funds in state 
banks were preferred deposits. But 
-when an economic crisis faced the 
nation and all banks were closed 
and disaster faced bank depositors, 
the great state of Pennsylvania 
brought suit to recover losses on 
depository bonds covering com- 
monwealth funds in state banks. 
When a reversal of experience 
takes place, it is no respecter of 
location. The surety companies 
paid almost $7,000,000 in losses on 
depository bonds in Pennsylvania 
and over $4,000,000 on a single 
loss where bonds guaranteeing the 
payment of installment contracts 
(not real estate mortgages) were 
written. It was not too long ago 
when experience on tax collectors’ 
bonds was so bad that only a few 
companies found it possible to con- 
tinue to write that class of busi- 


ness. 


A FurTHER EXAMPLE 

As another well-known example, 
consider what happened to the 
surety on a big state office building 
a few years ago. The contract pro- 
vided, “it will not be necessary for 
the contractor to maintain insur- 
ance on any material incorporated 
in the building.” When the build- 


ing was nearing completion, fire 
struck. The supreme court of that 
state held that the above quoted 
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contract provision did not relieve 
the contractor of carrying insur- 
ance. As a result, the contractor, 
who had been in a strong finan- 
cial position when the work was 
awarded, was ruined. The surety 
paid a loss of over $1,000,000 on 
this very worthy contractor. This is 
one of the unforeseen hazards in- 
volved in contract bond underwrit- 
ing. 

If the surety business did not 
serve a useful purpose, it would 
have long since become extinct. It 
is because it performs valuable ser- 
vices that it continues to progress, 
and government, commerce, finance 
and industry utilize its services. 

In most jurisdictions it is possible 
for litigants to deposit securities 
with the court in lieu of a surety 
bond, and where they do so they 
pay the clerk of the court a fee for 
the privilege of making that de- 
posit. The fact of the matter is, 
however, that most litigants prefer 
to use corporate surety bonds and 
pay sureties a fee for that service. 
If the bond is collateralized, that 
fee—called a premium—is a service 
charge. It is worth the value of its 
service—no more, but certainly no 
less. 

To give extreme examples of the 
value and preference for corporate 
suretyship, two recent cases come 
to mind. One concerns a fiduciary 
bond in Indiana of $22,000,000 on 
a co-executor of an estate. No bond 


Midsummer 


was required by the will of the 
testator. Another very recent case 
concerns a bond of a co-adminis- 
trator of an Ohio estate. The 
amount of this bond is $15,000,000. 
The rate on one of these bonds 
averages slightly more than $1 per 
$1,000. On the other it averages 
60 cents per $1,000, due to two 
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published discounts to which it is 
entitled. In order to write these 
bonds, the aggregate surety qual- 
ifying power: i.e., combined capital 
and surplus, had to be not less 
than $220,000,000 and $150,000,- 
000 respectively. 

Now we come to another branch 
of the surety business: bonds guar- 
anteeing the performance of con- 
tracts. Such bonds are not insur- 
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ance contracts. They are not under- 
written on that basis, and anyone 
trying to do so would lead his com- 
pany into disaster. 


How THey Work 

Actually, what the surety does 
is to put itself in the position of a 
purveyor of credit. When the sure- 
ty writes a contract bond it guar- 
antees not only the performance of 
the contract in accordance with its 
terms, but also that all labor and 
material bills will be paid. It is this 
latter guarantee which induces fur- 
nishers of material to make deliv- 
eries with the assurance that they 
will be paid for, thus having the 
effect of a lower cost, since guar- 
anteed credit always has that effect. 
Here, then, we have the problem of 
what the value of this credit ser- 
vice really is. There may be an 
honest difference of opinion on just 
what that value is, but there can 
be no dispute that what we are 
doing here is furnishing credit. 

An analysis of contract bond fig- 
ures will show that the experience 
of any number of years has been 
largely influenced by periods of 
stress. In normal peace times, the 
art of contracting is a difficult one. 
Public authorities are very rigid in 
their inspections before acceptance 
of the work final payment. 
Thus, during normal years, in spite 
of the fact that every precaution is 
taken by- underwriters to avoid 


and 
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losses, substantial losses occur. 
Then a war comes along. In one 
class of contract bond business the 
volume of premiums rose from a 
peacetime total of approximately 
$5,000,000 to a World War II peak 
of $33,000,000, and with the rise in 
construction volume public author- 
ities were obliged to relax their 
usual rigid requirements and accept 
as fully completed a standard of 
work below normal. It is only nat- 
ural that under those conditions the 
experience on this class improved, 
and it is also only natural to expect 
that when full peacetime conditions 
return losses will again be on the 


increase. 


Sap COMMENTARY 

On the other hand, another class 
of construction contracts which in 
peace time had a peak volume of 
$32,000,000 had a wartime volume 
of around $6,000,000. A study of 
these two classifications produces a 
sad commentary on our business; 
it shows that it takes a war to in- 
crease volume and to obtain ex- 
ceedingly favorable experience, 
whereas it takes a depression to 
produce a bad experience. Any 
business subject to these factors 
needs more than a mere statistical 
basis. 

I have tried to steer away from 
specific instances of what we have 
done, but I am reminded of the 
fact that when the Colorado Aque- 
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Rates for bankers’ blanket bonds have been greatly reduced 


duct was awarded in 1933, the rate 
that $20 
$1,000 on the contract price, and 
the time for completion five years 
and two months. Only a few days 


on contract was per 


ago, bids were received on a dam 
in Montana taking five and one- 
half years to complete, and our rate 
averaged slightly more than $10 
per $1,000 on the contract price. 


If you will keep in mind that this 
current job may run from $40,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000, you can visual- 
ize the saving to the public body, 
ranging from $400,000 to $600,000 
on this single contract. 

Because of the S.E.U.A. decision, 
our business is now treated as com- 
merce. The Congress of the United 
States, by Public Law 15, has left 
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it to the states to regulate that busi- 
ness. This places a responsibility on 
both 
rating bureaus. 


supervisory authorities and 

We are under a genuine obliga- 
tion to the states to conduct our af- 
fairs in such a fashion that the su- 
pervisory authorities will be able, 
in full compliance with the laws of 
their states, to adequately supervise 
us. The various rating laws have 
set up certain standards, and it is 
our duty to meet those standards. 
Because of the unique problem in- 
herent in our business, this has 
been a matter of great concern to 
our companies and to ourselves, 
and our energies have been di- 
rected toward meeting such stand 
ards. To had the 


sympathetic understanding and co- 


date we have 
operation of supervisory authorities 
in our earnest approach to_ this 


problem. 


SURVEY IN THE MAKING 

To assure the best results pos- 
sible, we have retained the services 
of one of the outstanding econo- 
mists of the country. He is present- 
ly making a survey of our problem. 
He has a large and adequate staff 
of his own selection at his disposal. 
No expense is being spared to come 
up with the right answer, so that 
both we and the supervisory au- 
know that we are 


thorities may 


operating on a sound basis and in 
strict conformity with the law. This 
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survey will take time, but we are 
sure that it will give us a reason- 
able basis for discussion and con- 
sideration with the insurance com- 
missioners. 

What are some of the problems 
of the surety business? What is the 
value of our services, even though 
no loss is contemplated? Is it meas- 
ured by what others not engaged 
in the surety business would 
charge? If our charge is higher we 
will get no business. If our charge 
is reasonable we will get our fair 
share of the business. The last 25 
vears would seem to indicate that 
our charge is reasonable because 


we are getting our fair share. 


OBLIGATION OF THE BUSINESS 
The surety business as compared 
to the casualty business is small. 
An examination of the records over 
the last 40 
it has had a heavy mortality, pro- 


duced in the earlier years by un- 


years will reveal that 


restrained competition and in the 
later years by economic adversity. 
The obligation of those engaged in 
the business—I mean supervisory 
authorities, company management, 
producers and rating bureaus—is to 
see that its affairs are so conducted 
that all contracts undertaken will 
be fully performed by the compa- 
nies, that adequate reserves are 
maintained, surpluses built up, and 
losses a 


prompt settlement of 


steadfast policy. 
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We who have participated in 
this business are proud of the rec- 
ord of rate reductions of recent 
years. When you consider that we 
are living in a period when every 
element of cost that enters into any 
business enterprise occurs in our 
business, and then consider the fact 
that our prices are lower today 
than those which existed before the 
war, one begins to wonder how 
that was possible. The answer lies 
in the fact that the surety industry 
as a whole has improved its tech- 
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niques, as have our customers, and 
that combination has produced this 
almost unique result in American 
industry. 

We are hopeful that the difficult 
period in which we are living will 
not produce conditions that will 
completely reverse this trend. I am 
not a seer, so I shall not attempt to 
predict what may or may not take 
place. I can say only that we shall 
follow the policy of the past—that 
is to adjust ourselves to the condi- 
tions as they present themselves. 


*... I'm going to hang up, Henry. There must be a bad 


connection—I can’t hear a word you're saying . . .” 





NO COZY CORNER is this slant-roofed bar, 

scene of desolation after a woman was killed and 85 
persons injured when floor and ceiling of a Chicago dance 
hall collapsed. Firemen and police report about 500 
persons were in the hall when the accident occurred. 


i Collapse 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


SOMETHING OLD AND SOMETHING NEW met 
trouble when a Georgia streamlined passenger train 
rammed a 70-car freight near Macon, injuring two train- 
men. Damage to the streamliner was slight, but several 
freight cars were reduced to kindling. 


HEADS UP. A fire chief and a city building in- 

i the heavy overhead lighting fixture 
which luckily did not fall when ceiling of this 
Kansas City, Kan., theatre collapsed. Thirty per- 
sons were injured in the accident, none seriously. 


Railroad \ | 


STOKER’S NIGHTMARE. There’s plenty of coal 
here to keep a man with a shovel busy for the rest 
of his life, after accident at Hyde Park, Pa., where 28 
cars, carrying from 50 to 70 tons each, were derailed 
en route from Conway to Altoona. No one was hurt. 





INK YARD after tragedy when 
car crashed into r of a disabled trailer truck, near 
Metropolis, Ill. The car was occupied by 11 Negroes, 
returning after a night’s work as waiters and bus 
boys. Seven were killed, one was critically injured. 


RESTING IN 


A Automobile 


1 


DISASTER. Rescue workers inspect the wreckage of 
the motor testing building of a farm implements plant 
in Louisville, Ky., after an explosion ripped the struc- 
ture apart and turned it into a complete shambles. 
Seven persons were killed and 19 injured. 


TO YIELD THE RIGHT-OF-WAY 


FAILURE 
ch the driver was killed. 


this shambles, in w 
occurred in Seattle, 


tank truck was overturned also, but driver escaped, 


NEW S$ 


DESOLATION greeted the occupants of this 
house when they returned after a brief visit with 
neighbors to find that an explosion of unknown 
origin had reduced their home to wreckage. Prop- 
erty damage was estimated at $60,000. 





The acci 
Washington, when the driver of the se 
above crashed headlong into an oncoming truck and trailer. " 





LOW BRIDG Even if you have one of those new SKIDDING CAUSED THIS wrap-around job at 
low-hung cars, better not try driving it under a truck Aquebogue, N. Y. Driver, trying to pass another 
trailer. Driver of this sedan was lucky. He escaped car, slewed on wet pavement and smashed into tele- 
from a tight squeeze with only minor cuts: and bruises. graph pole. Point of impact was at rear door —saving 
As for the truck driver, he hardly felt it! the lives of driver and passenger in front. 


PICTURES 


Explosion ¥ 


ATION. A _ gas-filled Q in Pocahontas, DOOMSDAY might not look very much more ter- 
eveled by an explosion ch killed one person, rible than this scene in Waltham, Mass., where roar 

and left part of the business district in flames. ing flames are completing the ruin of a plastics plant, 
after this picture was taken, the dead victim was following terrific explosion which killed at least two 
by the worker in background whose axe is raised. persons and injured 29. Damages were about $150,000. 





AGENTS AGREE “Safety is Good Business,” at 
NAIA meeting in April at New York’s Hotel 
Pennsylvania. L, to R.: I. R. Zerzan, chairman, 
NAIA acc, prev. comm., . Boate, Assn. of Cas. 
& Sur. Cos., and J. L. Mayer, asst. secy., NATA. 


A Personalities 


THE NEWS 


BUSINESS INTERRUPTION. This is just one 
of an entire block of stores burned out in New 
Milford, Conn., before fire was brought under con- 
trol by 150 local firemen, aided by men and equip- 
ment from nearby towns. The cause undetermined. 


“GUARDIAN ANGELS” in bobby socks are stationed 
at a busy downtown intersection in Ravenna, O., to warn 
pedestrians to “cross only with the green light,”’ and 
present them with pamphlets on the dangers of jay- 
walking, as part of city’s campaign to reduce accidents. 


N PICTURES 


Fire ¥ 


BUILDERS’ INTERRUPTION, Lumber which had bee: 
earmarked for the construction of badly needed new home 
went up in smoke after an overheated stove set fire tq 
this coal and lumber company in LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


in 
The fire caused a loss of from $25,000 to $35,000. 








Another in our series of non- 
technical articles describing 
the principles and procedures 
involved in the making of 
rates. This article relates to 
the development of rates for 
boiler and machinery cover- 
ages 


Boiler and Machinery Rating 


RECEDING ISSUES Of THE JOURNAL 

have carried articles on the gen- 
eral principles of ratemaking, and 
the ratemaking procedures followed 
for automobile, general liability, 
and burglary and glass insurance. 
The following 
article is in- 


of coverages in the manual: (1) 
direct damage insurance and (2) 
indirect damage insurance. 

Direct dam- 
age insurance 


| THe JourNnat regretfully announces 


tended to cov- 
er the field of 
ratemaking as 
applied to boil- 
er and machin- 
ery insurance. 

The rules 
and rates set 


that shortly after preparing this arti- 
cle, Mr. deWindt died suddenly. As- 
sociated with the National Bureau of 


| Casualty Underwriters for many years, 


he was regarded throughout the in- 
dustry as the outstanding authority on 
boiler and machinery ratemaking. This 
article appears both to give our read- 
ers the benefit of his knowledge and 


provides cover- 
age for dam- 
age to the ob- 
ject insured 
and to other 
property of the 
insured and for 
liability for 


forth in the 


| as a testimonial to him, 


damage to the 





boiler and ma- 
chinery manual published by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters represent, with a very 
few exceptions, the basic under- 
writing principles followed by all 
of the companies in the United 
States that write this line of insur- 
ance. There are two general groups 
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property of 
third parties arising from an acci- 
dent to the insured object. Certain 
minor optional coverages, such as 
personal injury liability, may also be 
provided in a direct damage policy. 

The indirect damage coverages 
provide for insurance against loss 
arising indirectly, in one manner 
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or another, out of an accident to 
an insured object. Such coverages 
are provided usually by endorse- 
ments attached to the direct dam- 
age policy and contain a limit of 
loss which is payable independ- 
ently of the direct damage limit 
per accident. Thus, for use and 
occupancy, provision is made for a 
daily indemnity payable to the in- 
sured in the event of loss or ex- 
pense incurred by the insured as a 
result of total or partial prevention 
of business. Outage 
analogous to use and occupancy 
but provides for an hourly indem- 
nity in the event of loss of use of 
the object. Consequential damage 


coverage is 


insurance covers loss either direct or 
through liability to a third party, 
due to spoilage from lack of power, 
light, steam, heat or refrigeration. 

It may be noted that in the 
direct damage field there are avail- 
able, for certain types of objects, 
alternative coverages, such as lim- 
ited or broad coverage for boilers, 
and breakdown, limited, combined 
or explosion coverage for turbines. 


DetTaw. IMPORTANT 


In the direct damage section the 
rates vary by type of object, and 
for many kinds of objects there is 
further variation in the rate accord- 
ing to size, pressure, capacity, etc. 
This detail in the classifications 
established for rating purposes is 
of the utmost importance, since it 
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Midsummer 


reflects variation in the inspection 
costs and the inherent damage 
potentialities in the different types 
of objects and within g given type 
in the size, pressure or other desig- 
nated characteristic. The alterna- 
tive coverages to which reference 
require separate 


has been made 


classifications. Certain objects, such 
as motor-generator sets, can only 


be rated as units; whereas in the 
case of other objects it may be 
desirable to rate either the object 
as a whole or specific named parts 
of the object. An illustration of the 
latter is provided by paper ma- 
chines, which can be rated in their 
entirety, or the steam rolls on the 
machines can be rated separately. 


CountTRY-WIDE Basis 


It is apparent that many rate 
tables are required as a result of 
this necessary complexity in the 
classification of objects. The refine- 
ment by classification is so great 
that to attempt to rate such objects 
on a territorial basis would invite 
a breakdown in the ratemaking 
machinery. The nature of the cov- 
erage is such that there is no ap- 
parent justification for varying the 
rates by territory. A pulp digester 
in a plant in Maine is no more 
likely to blow than one in a plant 
in Oregon or Alabama. The loss 
experience on any one classification 
for any state would be insufficient 
to serve as a basis for the develop- 
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ment of a proper rate in any event. 
The result of these considerations 
is that boiler and machinery rates 
are established on the basis of 
country-wide experience. Virtually 
all of the insured experience in- 
curred in the United States is com- 
bined in the tabulations produced 
by the National Bureau for rate re- 
view purposes. 

With minor exceptions that do 
not require attention here, the di- 
rect damage premium for each 
boiler and machinery policy in- 
cludes an object rate for each ob- 
ject insured and a location charge 
for each manual location at which 
the objects are located. 


Opyect RATES 


The object rates vary by type and 
size of object and reflect a basic limit 
of $5,000 per accident. These object 
rates include provision for both in- 
spection cost and losses, and for 
many types of objects the inspec- 
tion provision is greater than the 
provision for losses in the rate. In 
general, it may be said that the 
inspection service provided by the 
carrier is at least as great a con- 
sideration to the insured as the 
protection against 
under the policy. 

The location charge varies with 
the limit per accident and includes 
both an inspection provision and 
a loss provision. The reason for in- 
cluding a portion of the inspection 


loss provided 
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provision in the location charge is 
to recognize the saving in the in- 
spection cost involved in the in- 
spection of two or more objects at 
a single location as compared with 
inspection of the same number of 
objects at separate locations. The 
loss provision in the location charge 
constitutes a portion of the provi- 
sion for losses in excess of the basic 
limit of $5,000; the balance of the 
provision for excess limits losses. is 
derived from the application of 
excess limits factors to the object 
rate premium, by a procedure simi- 
lar to that followed in the liability 
lines. 

Experience for direct damage is 
submitted annually on a calendar 
vear basis in the following detail: 

1. Written exposure (num- 
ber of objects). 
Written premium. 


9 
3. Losses paid. 
4. Number of claims paid. 


5. Losses outstanding as of 
December 31. 
6. Number 


standing as of December 31. 


of claims out- 


and claims are further 
segregated according to the year of 
accident, and a separate report is 
required for each accident involv- 
ing a loss in excess of $5,000. Since 
the bulk of boiler and machinery 
policies are issued for a period of 
more than one year, allocation of 
the written exposure to calendar 


Losses 
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year is obtained by requiring that 
the number of object-months (an 
object-month is an exposure of one 
object for one month) exposed in 
each calendar year be reported. 
This allocation is also used as a 
basis for a corresponding allocation 
of the written premium. 

From the combined tabulation 
of such experience from all report- 
ing carriers, the following informa- 
tion is developed: 


1. Claim frequency (num- 
ber of claims per 1,000 earned 
object-years ) . 

2. Average claim cost (ba- 
sic limits). 

8. Loss ratio (total limits). 

4. Loss pure premium (ba- 
sic limits incurred losses di- 
vided by earned object-years) . 


These ratios are of great assist- 
ance in the analysis of the experi- 
ence for ratemaking purposes. Since 
the loss pure premium, or basic 
limits loss cost per unit of exposure, 
is not dependent upon the premium, 
it is the most trustworthy indica- 
tion of the necessary loss provision 
in the rate. The experience is so 
sparse, however, for most of the 
classifications that it is not possible 
in general to adopt such loss indi- 
cations directly. In the past the 
reflection of such loss indications 
has been tempered to a consider- 
able extent by underwriting judg- 
ment and this will be necessary 


Midsummer 


also in the future, whether such 
judgment is exercised directly or 
through the medium of a credence 
factor which will depend upon the 
volume of experience for the par- 
ticular classification. 

As already noted, the inspection 
portion of the rate is of extreme 
importance. The statistical plan, 











J. P. H. pbEWINDT 


which has been officially approved 
for use in all states where such 
approval is required, provides for 
the maintenance not only of loss 
statistics but also of inspection 
statistics. The control figure for 
these inspection statistics is the 
amount of inspection expense in- 
curred, reported annually for the 
boiler and machinery line in the 
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country-wide Casualty Insurance 
Expense Exhibit. The statistical 
plan indicates the detail in which 
it is necessary to break down this 
aggregate inspection cost figure by 
classification. The resulting inspec- 
tion costs are related to the ex- 
posures earned for the respective 
classifications, and inspection pure 
premiums or inspection costs per 
unit of exposure are produced. 
These inspection pure premiums, 
discounted to reflect that portion 
of the inspection cost included in 
the location charges, are added to 
the loss pure premiums in the de- 
termination of object rates. 

The permissible loss and inspec- 
tion cost ratio, or the provision for 
losses and inspection costs in the 
manual rates, is currently 49 per- 
cent, the addition of the claim 
expense item raising the total for 
these three provisions to 51 per- 
cent of the manual rate. The entire 
premium dollar is distributed as 
shown in the following table: 


Production Cost 80.0% 
General Administration 12.5 
Taxes, Licenses and Fees 4.0 
Profit and Contingency 2.5 
Total of above, covering ex- 
penses other than inspection 
and claim and for profit and 
contingency 49.0 
Losses, Inspection and Claim 51.0 


Grand Total 100.0% 
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Although the combined provi- 
sion for loss and inspection is con- 
stant from classification to classifi- 
cation, the breakdown between loss 
and inspection varies widely ac- 
cording to classification. Conse- 
quently, in the process of rate 
development the loss and inspec- 
tion provisions are added together 
to determine a total loss and in- 
spection provision and this com- 
bined pure premium is then loaded 
for the other expense items. The 
claim expense item is customarily 
included with the loss pure pre- 
mium by applying a factor to the 
latter, prior to the addition of the 
inspection pure premium. 

In actual practice it is not fea- 
sible to maintain statistics which 
will reflect each variation in rate, 
by reason of the necessary refine- 
ment by size, capacity or the like. 
Consequently, the indicated rates 
are determined on an average basis 
for bodies of experience which in 
reality reflect several rates or clas- 
sification differentiations, and a 
percentage change is therefrom de- 
termined for application to the 
schedule involved. 

For the indirect damage cover- 
ages, rate revisions are based upon 
a review of loss ratios rather than 
a review of pure premiums. 

Each boiler and machinery pol- 
icy with a premium in excess of 
$3,000 is subject to a discount of 
25 percent on that portion of the 
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Direct damage rates vary by type of object 


premium in excess of $3,000; for 
policy terms of one year or less the 
discount applies to that portion of 
the premium in excess of $1,000. 
This gradation principle was origi- 
nally introduced in 1942 and has 
been modified somewhat since its 
original introduction. The discount 
reflects gradation of expense items 
only and is analogous to the grada- 
tion widely applied in the work- 


men’s compensation field. 

It has not been possible in this 
article to present a fully detailed 
account of the steps involved in 
ratemaking. Very little reference 
has been made to the time and 
study involved or to judgment fac- 
tors which must be considered. It 
is hoped, however, that the reader 


has gained an understanding of the 


ratemaking principles involved. 








FROM THE JOURNAL _ 


Six Years Ago 


I have come to the very definite conclusion that everyone is a natural born 
salesman and can succeed in the insurance business if he will but use a few 
basic principles. . . . Insurance is an intangible product, but if you sell an 
insurance contract right, the prospect can really see and feel it, as well as it 
it was a pair of shoes or a suit of clothes. Know your contracts and bring out 
the best that is in them.—I’. W. Potter, “Five Ways to Sales Success.” 


Four Years Ago 


Youve got to find people . . . plenty of people . . . with a need for your 
services . . . and with plenty of money to pay the freight. . . . People, plenty 
of people! We have in this country about six and a half million farms with 
some seven million farm families, since there are two families on many farms. 
Our farm population totals approximately thirty million souls. This is our 
biggest occupational group in America. Farming is the oldest business in 
America. Farming is the biggest business in America.—Don Ross, “Farm 
Population of 30,000,000 Souls Offers Big Potential Insurance Market.” 


Two Years Ago 


Insurance was an invention in the realm of finance, just as the various types 
of engines were inventions in the realm of mechanics; and insurance in its 
various forms has brought blessings to the human race just as have the mechani- 
cal labor saving and time saving inventions. Insurance is a labor saver when 
it permits funds to be used in two ways at the same time. It is a time saver 
when it permits men to do things sooner than they could if it were not for 
insurance.—Jesse W. Randall, “A Means to Better Living.” 


4] 





SMILE A WHILE 
BAKERY 





“Here's something new we've started. You've 


had guests you didwt want to come back . 
g t 





“Oh, dear! Does that mean I can't make a hole in one, now?” 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


Don’t APOLOGIZE 

The fire and casualty agent is not 
trying to sell something that isn't 
wanted. On the contrary, he is really 
offering something that every man is 
seeking. We mean protection and 
peace of mind. No reasonable 
will carry a burden that others are 
ready and eager to carry for him. The 
man who hasn't adequate insurance 
on his home and business is shoulder- 
ing a load he doesn’t have to bear. 
If he persists in denying his need for 
proper coverage he is only ignoring 
the dictates of his conscience. Show 
him you are trying to alleviate his 
troubles rather than add to them. That 
isn’t high-pressure hypocrisy, it’s just 
the truth. Once a prospect can be con- 
vinced that you are a qualified expert 
whose advice and service he needs, 
there is no call for either high pressure 
or apologies. 


man 


—Canadian Underwriter 
7 v 


Know Ir—Suow I1 

Two things are essential to the suc- 
cessful soliciting of insurance: a thor- 
ough knowledge of the coverage and 
rates and some means of visual pre- 


sentation. It is easy to keep posted 
and up to date on a few leading lines, 
but it is practically impossible to keep 
abreast of all rates and changes taking 
place on all lines except by the use of 
sales kits. These can take almost any 
form. Perhaps the simplest method is 
to use large folders or manila en- 


velopes. Mark and file the envelopes 


alphabetically by lines, using a 
arate folder for each line. Keep the 
special rate chart on each subject in 
these folders and keep the rates up to 
date as changes occur. In the enve- 
lopes keep sample blotters, folders, 
arguments and full descriptions of the 
coverages. Most lines have graphic 
pictorial folders illustrating the haz- 
ards and coverages. Use these con- 
stantly, never forgetting that 87% of 
all impressions are gained through the 
eye, and that oral selling should al- 
ways be considered adjective to visual 
presentations. A prospect _ believes 
what he sees but questions what he 
hears. 

In connection with selling by visual 
presentation, nothing is more effective 
than the scrap book. What might pos- 
sibly happen to people is theory; what 
has happened is fact. Let your pros- 


sep- 
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pects see the facts for themselves in 
the form of newspaper reports on ac- 
cidents and losses which have occurred 
to people like them right in their own 
clipping from your 
can soon collect an 


community. By 
daily paper, you 
imposing number of items relating to 
every line. If these are pasted into a 
book and arranged alphabetically by 
they available and 
most effective. 

This means of reaching the public 
is effective for general advertising pur- 
poses and is especially valuable as a 
means of introducing new coverages. 
It can scarcely be called a means of 
solicitation or selling except as it is 
used to lay groundwork. Direct. mail 
can never be considered as a substi- 
tute for direct Large mailings 
may produce a percentage of 
prospects if a proper appeal is made 
and if return, inquiry 
cards are attached. The effect of this 
method is at best to produce pros- 


lines, are easily 


calls. 


good 


postage-free 


pects, not clients. 

If carefully pursued, telephone so- 
licitation can be made to produce ex- 
cellent results. It is seldom effective 
with new prospects but works well 
with clients who are already on the 
books and known to the agent. Calls 
should be made to appear as casual 
conversations relating to specific sub- 
jects. As an example of a successful 
telephone campaign, one of our agents 
made a list of his residence fire insur- 
ance clients and telephoned each one 
thus: 

“I was just checking over your fire 
policy and I note that you do not have 
liability insurance on your premises. 
I don’t know whether the oversight 
was yours or mine, but do you want 
me to see that you are protected by 
liability insurance?” The agent sold as 
many as 12 policies in one day. 


Midsummer 


This method is also useful in con- 
verting existing policies to broader 
forms, such as residence burglary to 
blanket residence, or residence liabil- 
ity to comprehensive personal liabil- 


<a 
“No factor is more important in the 
development of business than the 
operation of the claim department. It 
is here that the public and your clients 
see your service in action and your 
promises fulfilled. Arrange to deliver 
medical drafts to doctors and hospitals 
whenever possible. Call on satisfied 
claimants on third party cases. It must 
be remembered that once a claim is 
satisfactorily closed, all the parties, in- 
cluding the witnesses, have been made 
conscious of the value of insurance. 
—Best’s Insurance News 
5 7 5 


Turee Lirrte Worps 

A prominent salesman once summed 
up his success in three simple words: 
“And Then Some.” 

“T discovered at an early age,” he 
said, “that differences 


between average people and top peo- 


most of the 


ple could be explained in three words. 
The top people did what was expect- 
ed of them—and then They 
were thoughtful of others; they were 
considerate and kind—and then some! 


some! 


They met their obligations and _ re- 
sponsibilities fairly and squarely—and 
then some! They were good friends to 
their friends—and then some! They 
could be counted on in an emergency 
—and then some!” 


— Managers’ Handbook 
7 7 5 


INSURING A WELCOME 
When a _ policyholder expects to 
move to a new district, the company’s 
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special agent should be notified and 
given details as to the new address of 
the insured. He can also include any 
other information which might be 
helpful to an agent in the new locality. 
The special agent should then assign 
the case to an agent in the new ter- 
ritory who is known to be active and 
considerate of his insured’s best  in- 
terests. 

The results would be well worth 
while: (1) The insured, moving into 
a strange town, has a local agent to 
contact him. (2) The 
insured will invariably appreciate the 
consideration and retain a_ friendly 
feeling for his former agent. (He 
might move back sometime!) (3) The 
producer in the new district has the 
silver 


and welcome 


business “handed to him on a 
platter.” (4) The company retains the 
business, which might otherwise go to 
a competitive agent and company. (5) 
This procedure with the 
wishes of most state insurance depart- 
ments. (6) If agents this 
habit religiously, it will react favor- 
ably in the future. 


complies 


practice 


Rough Notes 
v 5 7 


Bonb “THe WINNAH’! 


Now is the time to prepare to sell 
Public Official Bonds to the successful 
candidates. There are six good reasons 
why. 

First, these bonds produce a sub- 
stantial that can’t be 
scoffed at. 

Second, you need not sell the nec- 
essity of carrying these bonds because 
in most cases the law demands that 
officials be bonded. 

Third, these bonds usually can be 
carried on your books from two to six 
years, whatever the term of office 
may be. 

Fourth, there is no collection prob- 


commission 
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lem because the bonds are usually 
paid from public funds. 

Fifth, Public Official Bonds lead to 
other business. Because officials handle 
money and securities, they frequently 
are excellent prospects for Money and 
Securities Broad Form or for various 
types of Burglary Insurance as well as 
Fidelity and Forgery Bonds. 

And _ sixth, Public Official Bonds 
lead to new contacts. The bonded of- 
ficial who deals with contracts can 
recommend you to a variety of con- 
tractors. His friends and acquaintances 
will need Court, Fiduciary and Fidel 
ity Bonds. If you him service, 
youre the agent who'll be 
mended to his friends. 

How should you go after this busi 
ness? Make a list of what vacancies 
are to be filled in November. Deter- 


give 


recom- 


mine the amount of bond the law re 
quires for each political post, what 
form of bond the law prescribes, when 


and where the bond must be filed 
when the term of office is effective and 
when it ends. In many instances your 
branch office or general agent will be 
able to help you get this information. 

After you know the names of every 
candidate for every vacancy, get busy 
with your sales ammunition. Don't ap- 
proach just one candidate or just one 
party. Sell each candidate the idea 
that you're the man who'll bond him 
when he wins the election. 

Make sure you know what you're 
talking about, and then go after those 
Public Official Bond commissions. 

—The Marylander 
7 


Exit Mr. X 

“If a name is supposed to be qual- 
ified before you send a pre-approach 
letter, why send a letter at all? Why 
not call immediately?” 

That question is heard sometimes, 
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and it’s only natural for an alert agent 
to want to see the prospect without 
losing any time. Here is the answer, 
based entirely on points from active 
field underwriters who are successfully 
using direct mail, and from managers. 
_ 1. The letter makes sure that the 
agent will call. It puts the agent on 
the spot. Pre-approach direct mail not 
only organizes prospecting activity, 
but it organizes the day’s . . . calls. 

2. The letter makes the approach 
easier and pleasanter. Even experi- 
enced agents must admit that one 
of their greatest problems is hidden 
stagefright. Good letters preceding the 
call are a wonderful cure for the cold 
feet we experience just before we turn 
the prospect’s doorknob. 

8. A pre-approach letter enables 
you to get into the subject quicker. 
It encourages you to plan your ap- 
proach and to bypass irrelevant topics 
of conversation. Several agents report 
the pre-approach letter takes the place 
of the initial call. 


te 


4. And likewise such a system has 
a way of leading the agent to organize 
his actual sales presentation. Because 
the letter is, or should be, devoted to 
a specific angle or need, you are in- 
clined to think through a more ef- 
fective sales talk. And, brother, that’s 
what pays off. 

5. Numerous agents report that they 
write a larger average case when using 
direct mail. 

6. The advance letter puts you on 
a professional plane. From the pros- 
pect’s viewpoint, certainly it’s more 
dignified and business-like to be an- 
nounced before you arrive. You are 
a known quantity when you call, not 
the X in Algebra. 

Because they reinforce your impres- 
sion on the prospect and organize your 
own work, pre-approach letters build 
field efficiency and increase the com- 
mission power of your hours of work. 
Even poor letters do it, and good ones 
do it much better. 

—United States Review 


Insurance Almanac Revision 


Of interest as insurance reference material is the announcement 
recently issued by The Weekly Underwriter. The sections known 
as “Who’s Who In Insurance” and the “Death Roll,” formerly 
included in The Insurance Almanac, have this year been issued in 


advance and in a separate volume. Thus all biographical material 


relating to current national insurance leaders may now be found 


readily in one place. 
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PUBLIC APPROVAL 
is 


Answer to 


N VIOLATION of the principle that 

lay behind Edmund Burke’s oft- 
quoted, “I do not know the method 
of drawing up an indictment against 
a whole people,” the charge is all 
too often made—and in all too gen- 
eral terms—that the contracts of 
insurance companies are amazingly 
complicated, confusing and _ too 
lengthy; that imbedded in them are 
limitations and exclusions slyly de- 
signed to take away the cover 
granted in other clauses, and even 
that they constitute an evil trap for 
the unwary. In addition, the com- 
panies are accused of being too 
slow to undertake new covers. 

These accusations are sometimes 
softened by the admission that 
there are able and conscientious 
leaders in the industry, and that 
lawyers, though: too verbose, do 
have their place in drawing these 
contracts. For this, the lawyers, 
mindful of Jack Slade’s cry, “The 
first thing we do, let’s kill all the 
lawyers,” are most thankful. 


© Fewer misunderstandings 
would result if the insured 
would disclose his needs, 
rather than merely buy a 
policy. If the policyholder will 
give a clear presentation of 
what he wants, chances are 
he will get it 


the Critics 


By WILLIAM E. LOWTHER 


While it is about as satisfactory 
to answer a general charge as it is 
to beat a fog with a club, so great 
is the power of a statement that in 
common opinion the burden of 
proof instead of resting with the 
accuser shifts to the accused. Let 
us assume that burden. 

Millions of policies are issued 
annually, It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that out of this myriad of pos- 
sibilities there should be instances 
of dissatisfaction. 

We are on pretty firm ground 
when we take a look at a survey 
conducted some time ago by a re- 
search bureau of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. Among other questions 
which were submitted to a large 
number of men were the following: 
“In general is your feeling towards 
fire, auto and casualty insurance 
companies favorable or unfavor- 
able?” The answers: 
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95.6% favorable 
92.5% favorable 
92.5% favorable 


Fire cos. 
Auto cos. 


Casualty cos. 


Only 2.5 percent felt that the 
policies of fire insurance compa- 
nies were too complicated, not to 
be understood, 1.9 percent that the 
policies of auto insurance compa- 
were 
could not be understood, and only 
1.8 percent that 
casualty insurance companies were 


nies too complicated and 


the policies of 


too complicated and could not be 
understood. These figures give the 
answer to the accusation and con- 
firm the impression that the days 
are long since past when one could 
issue a contract containing a trap 
for the unwary. To do so would be 
nothing but stupidity and 
business. It is trite to say that the 


insurance policy is a contract and 
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that it should clearly express the 
intent of the parties. Lawyers serv- 
ing the insurance industry have 
earnestly endeavored to achieve 
that objective. 

Law suits involving only inter- 
pretation of insurance contracts 
have almost reached the vanishing 
point when related to the large 
number of them outstanding. More 
often than not 


brought by assureds who refuse to 


these suits are 
accept certain established princi- 
ples of construction. For instance, 
in one recent case the court was 
called upon to construe what was 
meant by “furniture and other per- 
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sonal property and miscellaneous 
articles.” In that 
dismissed a claim made for dam- 
age to a portable pier extending 
into a lake as obviously not house- 
hold although 
property. . 
This decision followed the prin- 
ciple thoroughly imbedded in the 


case, the court 


personal 


goods, 


law that where a general term fol- 


®Blank & Stoller Corp. 
WILLIAM E. LOWTHER 


lows the particular, the general is 
to be taken to include only such 
other articles as are generally like 
the particular. The specific enu- 
meration of every kind of personal 
property covered by that contract 
would have resulted in a lengthy 


contract. 
In many respects policy drafters 
are not free agents. More and more 
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states require the policy contracts 
to be approved by the insurance 
department. The standard fire in- 
surance policy is embodied in the 
statutes of nearly all the 48 states. 
The workmen’s compensation pol- 
icy has been standard for 14 years. 
Accident and health policies con- 
tain required standard provisions. 
Even thextype is in some respects 
regulated. 


CoMBINED COVERAGES 


To meet a demand, several cov- 
erages have been combined in one 
policy. The automobile policy now 
includes not only bodily injury and 
property damage liability, but med- 
ical payments and use of other 
automobiles. The combination resi- 
dence protective policy, the own- 
ers’, landlords’ and tenants’ public 
liability policy schedule form, the 
combined fire and liability auto- 
mobile policy, the manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ public liability 
policy schedule form, all list a 
number of coverages which may be 
had for the stated premium in each 
case. All this entails a larger num- 
ber of exclusions and conditions, 
for these are not all common to all 
the coverages. 


As insurance touches.all aspects 
of life, personal living and com- 
merce, it has developed accord- 
ingly. Life is no longer simple. 
Neither is insurance. The hazards 
of living, the hazards of industry, 
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are greater than ever before. As 
new claims are made, new insur- 
ance is written. 


An Earty Po.icy 


I have before me a fire policy 
issued in London in 1782. It ap- 
pears to have met the needs of the 
day when life was simple. The con- 
tract is embodied in seven lines as 
follows: 

“Now know ye that from the date 
of these presents the Stock and 
Fund of this Society shall be 
subject and liable to pay to the 
said their 
Executors, Administrators and 
Assigns all such their damage 
and loss which they the said. .. 
shall suffer by fire, not exceed- 
ing the sum of Forty Thousand 
Pounds—this said Policy to re- 
main in Force until the 17th 
day of Jan. 1783 until 6 o'clock 
in the Evening and no longer.” 

I suspect that many criticisms 
stem from a misundertanding which 
could easily be avoided by a clear 
presentation by the assured of what 
he wants. He should not merely 
buy a policy. He should disclose 
his needs. The chances are that he 
will get what he wants if he is will- 
ing to pay the price. Criticism 
should be accompanied by a bill of 
particulars. Then you have some- 
thing that you can put your teeth 
into. 

New covers are not written over- 
night. The underwriter should be 
wisely conservative even though 
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Life is no longer simple, therefore neither is insurance 


the accusation is often made that 
a dead hand lies heavy upon the 
industry. He owes that to his policy- 
holders and creditors. The new 
cover must be carried along for a 
time by the old, until the under- 
writer has developed a body of 
experience to guide him. Then the 
new becomes the old. It was not 
so long ago that the underwriter 


was experimenting with contrac- 
tual and products liability. He no 
longer shies away from them. 
The manufacturer can estimate 
in advance the selling price of his 
product. He knows the cost of his 
labor and material, the plant struc- 
ture, and his equipment and ma- 
chinery. He can fairly estimate his 
taxes, cost of his insurance, make 
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an allowance for a reasonable profit, 
and thus determine the selling price 
of his product. Not so with the in- 
surance executive. He cannot de- 
termine the selling price of his 
product until after he has built up 
a body of experience through losses. 

Pages of the insurance book are 
filled with instances of dire results 
from brash undertakings. However, 
little by little, progress has been 
made from the simple life to the 
point where the insurance business 
is big business and affects all phases 
of human activity. High levels of 
conduct have been attained. The 
industry is invested with a great 
public interest and is in the public 
service. Like the law itself, the in- 
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surance contract has slowly “broad- 
ened down from precedent to pre- 
cedent.” 

No good results from men stand- 
ing on opposite sides of the street 
and making faces at each other. In 
most cases, when you sit down with 
a man to analyze his trouble you 
find it is more fancied than real. 

If the accuser reads this and says 
that it is the conventional answer, 
that it is about what he expected, 
I say in reply—so does the accusa- 
tion follow a conventional pattern. 
It is high time for the industry to 
move into the foremost files, to 
sound the trumpet and beat the 
drum and mount a counter-offen- 
sive in defense of its engagements. 


“Thanks, Mr. Johnson, for bringing us out to the picnic grounds!” 





New West Coast Manager 











©Kee Coleman 


Pps H. Tart, California attorney and former insurance claims 
investigator, has been appointed manager of the Pacific Coast office 
of the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. Mr. Taft assumed 
his new position March 8. He succeeds Reginald Moss who, after many 
years of service, retired because of ill health and passed away several 
weeks later, on April 4. 

Shortly after receiving his law degree in 1940, Mr. Taft became a 
claims investigator for the Travelers Insurance Company in Los Angeles. 
He was admitted to the California bar the following year, and for sev- 
eral years devoted himself to the fields of law and public relations. He 
joined the law firm of Gardiner Johnson in San Francisco in January 
1947, practicing there until his appointment to the staff of the Association. 





Got any red tape troubles? 
In this article an agent de- 
scribes how a simplified ma- 
chine accounting system saves 
him time and money and 
keeps his records in more 
usable form 


Agency Accounting by Machine 


HE RED TAPE in operating a 
byt insurance agency un- 
der present conditions is excessive. 
There is a constant change in auto- 
mobile coverage. Houses are being 
insured for a greater value. House- 
hold goods insurance and floater 
policies are being transferred to 
new locations. The large majority 
of these changes carry an adjust- 
ment in premium with a subse- 
quent entry in bookkeeping records. 

Hand in hand with red tape is 
overhead. It is unnecessary to point 
out the increased cost of operating 
an insurance agency. The installa- 
tion of any system which not only 
cuts down detail, but also shows a 
definite saving of money, is a dou- 
ble-barreled answer to the problem. 
We feel that we have taken a stride 
in the right direction with the in- 
stallation of a punch-card system 
in conjunction with one of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration Service Bureaus. 

For years, home offices of insur- 





By JOHN V. EARLS 





ance companies have used punch- 
card systems for premium account- 
ing. This requires the rental of a 
which are 


number of machines, 


operated on the premises of the 


company. Such an installation is 
far from practical for an agency 
because of the great expense in- 
volved. But the IBM Service Bu- 
reau has solved this problem for 
the customer whose business does 
not warrant the installation of an 
expensive machine system. This 
Service Bureau has a system that 
has been installed in our agency. 

It is important to point out that 
the location of the IBM Service Bu- 
reaus places a limitation on the 
number of agencies which can use 
their system. At the present time, 
however, there are such bureaus 
located throughout the country, 
principally in larger cities. An 
agency within commuting distance 
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of one of these bureaus would not 
find it inconvenient to use its facil- 
ities. 

How, then, is this installation 
employed in our agency? It is very 
simple. With each policy, whether 
new business or a renewal, and with 
each endorsement requiring an ad- 
ditional or return premium, a bill 
and three copies are typed. The 
original is sent with the policy or 
endorsement to the assured. The 
first copy is given to the accounting 
department, the second is an ex- 
piration notice and filed by expira- 
tion date, and the third is given to 
the producer of the account. 


THE ACCOUNTING Copy 
The first copy of the bill, namely 


the accounting copy, concerns us 
most in this discussion. Each morn- 
ing they are collected from our va- 
rious departments: fire, casualty, 
automobile, marine or bonding. 
From these slips, we transfer to a 
small IBM punch-card by means 
of a rented machine—called the 
printing punch—the following in- 
formation: name of insured, pro- 
ducer, effective and expiration date, 
policy number, insurance company, 
type of coverage, premium and rate 
of commission paid to the producer. 
There is a separate column on the 
card designed for each, 12 columns 
in all. 

Obviously, all this information 
could not be included on one card 


Midsummer 


without a prearranged coding sys- 
tem. We have four separate codes, 
therefore. Our companies are coded 
with one set of numerals, our pro- 
ducers with another. We have also 
coded the type of transaction, 
whether it is a renewal, new busi- 
ness, endorsement or premium pay- 
ment. Last of all, we have coded 
the type of business into ten differ- 
ent classes. 


How Ir Works 

The printing punch has a stand- 
ard typewriter keyboard, and is 
operated in like manner. It auto- 
matically brings an unpunched 
card into alignment and ejects a 
completed card. As the informa- 
tion from the bill copy is typed 
onto the card, holes are punched 
simultaneously with the printing of 
the information on the top of the 
card. 

Upon completion of one day’s 
punching, the cards are rechecked 
by another person for error. When 
errors are found, a new card is 
punched and the incorrect card 
destroyed. This in itself prevents 
a number of mistakes going into 
our books. 

Previous to the installation of our 
new system, it was necessary that 
we close our books about the 23rd 
of each month to enable us to catch 
up on the charges and credits go- 
ing through our accounting depart- 
ment. We now close our books on 
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the last day of the month, thereby 
giving our companies and produc- 
ers a complete record of that 
month’s transactions. This is pos- 
sible because of the speed of card 
punching. Our bookkeeping depart- 
ment now punches cards faster than 
our policywriting departments can 
prepare charges. 

The company account current is 
returned to us in a most under- 
standable form. All items with the 
same rate of commission are 
grouped together with a total pre- 
mium of those items. In other 


words, all 20 percent items are 
listed and their gross total; all 15 
percent items are listed with their 
total. By deducting the commission 
from each gross total we arrive at 
the balance due the company on 


that month’s business. It is a sim- 
ple problem of addition to know 
our accounts payable at the end of 
the month. 

The producer's statements are 
returned in the same manner, but 
with the commission of each item 
figured on the statement. For ex- 
ample, a premium of $200 is 
shown. Commission is 10 percent, 
or $20. The net of $180 is shown 
in the last column. Each column is 
totaled, which then shows the 
amount of net premium written, 
total commissions earned and net 
due our office. The same addition 
problem determines our accounts 
receivable. All statements and ac 
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counts current are made up in 
duplicate by the IBM Service Bu- 
reau. The carbon copies serve, 
therefore, as our ledger sheets and 
are filed by company and by pro- 
ducer. 

We are convinced that a definite 
saving of money will result. The 
cost of such an installation, with all 





© Portrait by Carison 
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the work that is done, is less than 
the monthly salary of one person. 
This system has enabled us to shift 
personnel, so that we have elimi- 
nated one position entirely and will 
be able to eliminate another by a 
shift of work. It is necessary to 
spend only two hours a day punch- 
ing cards, freeing this girl for other 
work. Since commissions of produc- 
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ers require no figuring, five days’ 
work a month are eliminated in 
that one operation. Furthermore, 
the accuracy of the company ac- 
counts, we believe, will reduce 
much correspondence and check- 
ing, which -has heretofore been a 
serious headache. Since the cost of 
maintaining this system is based on 
the number of punch-cards that are 
handled by the Service Bureau, we 
expect a reduction should our busi- 
ness drop off, an*increase if busi- 
ness improves. The cost per thou- 
sand cards handled, however, is 
not excessive, with the result that 
our monthly expenditure will re- 
main approximately the same. 


Carps SERVE AS RECORDS 

In addition to the many advan- 
tages enumerated, there are many 
other uses of the IBM system. The 
card onto which we have punched 
the policy information contains 12 
columns. Each column serves _ its 
purpose, and may be used for ana- 
lytical data either by itself or in 
conjunction with a second or even 
third and fourth column. One very 
important column contains the ex- 
piration date of the policy. The 
punch-card, therefore, serves as our 
expiration record. The cards are 
sorted by expiration date and lists 
made by class of business. Each 
of our departments is handed in 
advance of the month of expiration 
a list of all business which expires 
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each day of that month. Our own 
expiration slips, which are made at 
the time of the bill, are then 
checked against this list, We feel 
this will absolutely prevent the pos- 
sibility of missing an expiration, the 
fear of many insurance agencies. 
It is a double check, in other words, 
particularly since the majority of 
companies have given up the idea 
of sending expiration lists to agents. 

Too much analytical data can be 
burdensome, and defeat its own 
purpose. However, we can deter- 
mine with little trouble the exact 
amount of premium written in each 
class of business. We can tell how 
much premium volume each pro- 
ducer has written, and by class of 
business. We know how much com- 
mission we have taken on our busi- 
ness, and how much we have paid 
out to the producers. And with the 
simple job of determining how 
many items of business by class, 
we can determine to the penny the 
cost of operating each department, 
the cost of writing a policy and, 
in general, the exact cost of run- 
ning our agency. 


OTHER USES 


Many agencies still maintain pol- 
icy registers, a numerical listing of 
each company’s business by policy 
number. This we have eliminated, 
since with little trouble a complete 
policy register can be prepared for 
each company at any time. Last of 
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The interior of a typical IBM Service Bureau 


all, we desire at times to know all 
of our customers on a certain class 
of business in order that we may 
circularize them because of some 
change or improvement. A run can 
be made simply by sorting the 
cards by class of business, and 
tabulating those cards selected. 
There are probably many other 
uses for this system which we have 


not discovered. For example, we 
can maintain a record of losses on 
a punch-card, and determine which 
agent produces the losses, and 
which class of business is running 
badly as to loss experience. Such 
a use will improve our business by 
eliminating «undesirable classes of 
risks and loss-producing agents. 
We are on a contingent basis with 
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our companies, and therefore vital- form results, decreased expense, 
ly interested in our loss ratio. and permits unlimited increase in 

The IBM system has given us volume of work and the simple 
machine accuracy and more uni- preparation of additional statistics. 
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Assistant Dean Appointed 


The growth of the C.P.C.U. interests and activities has 
made it imperative for the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters to increase its staff. The need 
for closer and more continuous contact with the various study 
groups has been particularly pressing. To help meet this and 
other needs, on June Ist Wayne W. Thompson assumed the 
duties of the newly created position of assistant dean. 

Before his appointment, Mr. Thompson was the assistant 
director of education of the North America Companies, a 
position he had held since shortly after their present training 
program was started. In addition to assisting in the program 
of the training school materials’ his responsibilities have in- 
cluded the nation-wide college contacts for obtaining com- 
pany trainees. Prior to that position Mr. Thompson’s work 
was also in the fields of education and personnel relations. 
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Graphic Example 


“What is a thunderbolt, Mother?” asked a ten-year-old boy. 
There was a blinding flash, soot cascaded down the chimney of 
their London home, and tiles flew off the roof. 

“That,” said his mother. 











S EARLY AS 1663,7HE NETHERLANDS 
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HENRYETTA, OKLA, MOTORIST 


BREATHED LOTS EASIER WHEN HE 
DISCOVERED, SHORTLY AFTER AN 
ACCIDENT, THAT HIS AWTO INSURANCE 
WAS STILL INTFoRCE, BY A NERY 
NARROW: MARGIN! HE ACCIDENT 
CCCURRED AT 10:55 AM. AND THE 
POLICY WAS DUE TO EXPIRE AT 12:01 PM. 
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“The Customers 


We’ vE Totp Hm! 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

I wish you could manage somehow 
to tell Mr. Ralph Smiley how much 
I enjoyed his article on the writing 
of business letters which appeared in 
the December 1947 of THE 
CASUALTY AND Surety JOURNAL. 
[“Make Your Letters Builders”’—Ed.] 

I thought it was pertinent and fac- 
tual 
would be since he is a Harvard man 
—as I am, too). I thoroughly enjoyed 
what he said. 

Howarp T. Viets 

Department of Business English 

College of Business Administration 

Syracuse University 


issue 


and well written (of course it 


Get Ir Across 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Editor: 

In your February “News in Pic- 
tures” section, you showed four acci- 
dents under the captions, “Courtesy 
Was Lacking,” “Care Was Lacking,” 
“Caution Was Lacking,” “Common 
Sense Was Lacking.” It firm 
belief that you have in these items 
the basic numbers of accident preven- 


is my 
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Always Write” 


tion in the United States. 

I am familiar with all of the safety 
programs that are used by various bu- 
reaus and also commissioners of the 
state. Yet the accident figures and the 
property and the 
damage still keep on mounting until 


damage collision 
no one seems to know that the answer 
is in controlling the conditions which 
produce this appalling result. I believe 
that the only way to preach it is 
through psychology, which you have 
used in the pictures and captions. 

I sincerely trust that you will be 
able to augment these and start a 
campaign of psychology to bring 
about the proper mental attitude on 
the road. 

Grutpert E. STEcHER 

Special Agent 
[We were pleased with Mr. Stecher’s 
letter not only because of its praise, 
but also because we heartily agree 
that this message must be brought 
home to the public. Undoubtedly most 
of our readers are aware that, for the 
second successive year, state press and 
publisher associations throughout the 
nation are sponsoring a vast campaign 
for highway safety; with that very 
thought in mind.—Ed.] 





FIELD FORUM 


FROM JOURNAL TO CLAssROOM 
Chicago, Il. 
Dear Editor: 

In the February, March and April 
1948 issues of THE JourNAL, there 
have appeared articles on ratemaking 
as listed below: 

“Principles of Ratemaking,” 

by Thomas O. Carlson 

“Automobile Liability Ratemaking,” 

by William H. Brewster 

“General Liability Ratemaking,” 

by Milton Acker 

Our companies operate a training 
course for new employees. These arti- 
cles, which are readily understandable 
to non-technicians, constitute an ex- 
cellent means of imparting the basic 
principles of ratemaking to this type 
of person. 

We would like to have sufficient 
copies of these articles for distribution 
to members of our current class. If 
the articles have been prepared in re- 
print form, we would like to have 30 
copies of each article. If the articles 
have not been reprinted, we wonder 
if it would be possible to secure 30 
copies of each of the three issues of 
THE JOURNAL, 

F. A. HoLpDERMAN 
Zurich General Accident and 
Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 


[Reprints of these articles are avail- 
able, and may be purchased for a 
nominal fee by writing to us or to the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, 60 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y.—Ed.] 


We Tett Att WE Know 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 
Dear Editor: 
Page 34 of your October 1947 issue 
carries a picture of a house wrecked- 
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by the explosion of a gas heater, 
caused by water from heavy rain. 

Our city has recently begun to use 
natural gas for heating, and many 
new appliances are being installed. 
As many basements here are subject 
to flooding, we would like to learn 
more of the circumstances attending 
this explosion. 

Would it be possible for you to 
give us any pertinent details, or refer 
us to a source from which we could 
secure them? 

F. A. Henry 
Hicks Brady & Henry 
[The only information we have con- 
cerning the photographs used in “The 
News in Pictures” is what appears 
in the captions. Any further infor- 
mation, if it is available, can probably 
be obtained by writing direct to: 
Acme Newspictures, Inc. 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
If they cannot supply the data, they 
may at least know where to refer the 


inquiry.—Ed.] 


Anysopy Lost A Boat? 
Hartford, Conn. 
Dear Editor: 

I believe I am in order in saying 
that THe JourNax is a very helpful 
and wonderful magazine. I read it 
from cover to cover each month with 
the exception of the combined mid- 
summer issue—and I read that, too! 

Some few years ago, there appeared 
an item telling of a large cabin cruiser 
having been stolen from its mooring 
in Long Island Sound, fully provi- 
sioned. I am wondering if it ever was 
recovered. The reason why I am in- 
quiring about it is this: 
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I happened to be in Stamford dur- 
ing the month of March and in dis- 
cussing boats in general with one of 
the natives, he told of a large cabin 
cruiser having been sold about three 
years ago in Stamford as it was left 
tied up to a pier and the owner could 
not be located. He stated that the new 
owner made a trip to Florida and re- 
turned in it. I immediately thought 
of THe CasuALtTy AND SuRETY JouR- 
NAL and the item about the stolen 
boat. It might even be possible to lo- 
cate this boat at this time. 

H. J. Beatriz 
[The item to which Mr. Beattie refers 
appeared in our “Take Note” section 
in October, 1945. The editors have no 
information concerning the names of 
the owners of the cruiser, and are 
publishing this letter in the hope that 
perhaps some reader can lend a hand 
in solving the mystery.—Ed.] 


A “Court Decisions” FAN 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Dear Editor: 


FROM 


I have read many copies of THE 


AND SURETY JOURNAL, and 
Decisions” 


CASUALTY 
enjoy reading the “Court 


column by Alan Greller. 

Do you have a book written on 
Court Decisions? If so, I would like 
very much to purchase one. I think 
there is a lot of information in these 
columns. 

Rosert B. RALPH 
[Mr. Greller’s column has not as yet 
appeared in book form. However, in 
the event that such a book is pub- 
lished, THE JouRNAL will carry an an- 
nouncement of the fact.—Ed.] 


Orcuips For Mr. BEYER 
Cincinnati, O. 
Dear Editor: 

Having written to you and received 
permission to do so, we have made 
reprints of the article, “Insurance 
Does It for Free,” by Walter F. Beyer, 
which appeared in the February 1948 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 

It is unfortunate that the general 
public is unaware of the benefit they 
receive from the insurance company 
safety programs. We believe the Beyer 
article to be the best we’ve seen on 
the subject. 

WaLTeR H. ALEXANDER 
M. L. Alexander & Son, Inc. 


Makeshift 


A doctor received a phone call from a man who said his small 
son had swallowed his fountain pen. 


“All right, I'll come at once,” 


you doing in the meantime?” 


replied the doctor. “What are 


Whereupon came the unexpected answer: “Using a_ pencil.” 
I 





J. P. H. peEWinpt was manager of the 
boiler and machinery division of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. Earlier in his career, he was 
vice president and manager of the 
Connecticut Co., vice president and 
general manager of the Shore Line 
Electric Railway, vice president and 
general manager of the Birmingham 
Railway Light and Power Co., and 
chief engineer in charge of the Hydro- 
Electric Works of the Springfield- 
Alberta Co. He became manager of 
the Steam Boiler Inspection and Engi- 
neering Bureau in. May 1922, and 
continued as manager of the boiler 
and machinery division when that or- 
ganization merged with the National 
Bureau in 1930. He died on April 4 
at his home in Bayside, N. Y. (Boiler 
and Machinery Rating, page 35.) 


7 y 7 


Joun V. Ears is treasurer of the 
Earls-Blain Company in Cincinnati. 
After graduation from Holy Cross Col- 
lege in 1934, he spent a year with the 
National Surety Corporation in New 


York studying fidelity and surety 
bonds. He specialized in that field 
after returning to his father’s agency, 
and became manager of the bond de- 
partment in 1939. At the outbreak of 
war, he entered the Navy. Since his 
discharge in 1946, he has handled the 
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The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, under 
the direction of its Public Relations Com- 
mittee, for those interested in casualty 
insurance (liability, automobile, accident, 
burglary, boiler and machinery insurance, 
etc.) and suretyship (bonding). Ninth year 
of publication. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and 
further the appreciation, of stock company 
coverages; and to publicize the activities 
of the Association that are carried on in 
the interests of the public, member com- 
panies and their representatives. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of mem- 
ber companies receive the JouRNAL by cour- 
tesy of one or more of our members, 
through whose cooperation its publication 
is made possible. Additional subscriptions 
for such persons may be entered at a cost 
of $1.00 a vear. (Be sure to state member: 
company affiliation; see list on inside back 
cover.) To all others interested, $1.50 
Orders for N.Y.C., add 2% for sales tax; 
for Calif., outside of San Francisco, 24%. 
For San Francisco, all purchasers except 
insurance companies add 3%; insuranc« 
companies add 2%4%. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which 
are not necessarily always those of the 
Association. 


SCHEDULE. Published monthly through- 
out the year, except for a combined mid- 
summer issue. 


OFFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 
John Street, New York 7, N. Y. Publica- 
tion office, New York, N. Y. (Advertising 
is not accepted.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six weeks are 
required for change of address to take 
effect. Please be sure to give old as well 
as new address. 


REPRODUCTION. Original material ap- 
pearing in our columns may be reproduced 
without specific permission, if the usual 
credit is given 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
JOURNAL are copyrighted 1948, by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, N.Y.C. Title registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office. 


Haroitp K. Pups, £ditor 
Carot VAN Sickie, Associate Editor 
ANTOINETTE RBLLA, Circulation Secretary 
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management of the agency and the 
production of all lines. (Agency Ac- 
counting by Machine, page 53.) 
7 5 7 
Martin W. Lewis has been general 
manager of the Surety Association of 
America since October 1947, when it 
merged with the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau. He was president of the latter 
organization from 1938 until that 
date. Associated with the National 
Surety Company from 1912 to 1923, 
he had become superintendent of the 
fidelity department before he left to 
accept the position of assistant man- 
ager of the Rating Bureau. He held 
that office until becoming president. 
(Surety Rating Problems, page 24.) 
7 7 7 
general 


Wituiam =E. LOwruHer is 


counsel of the Phoenix-London Group. 
He first joined the Phoenix-London 


Group as attorney for the credit insur- 
ance department of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident Company. He be- 
came successively general attorney for 
that company, then of the Phoenix 
Indemnity Company, and later general 
counsel and member of the executive 
committee of the Phoenix-London 
Group. He is also a director of the 
Phoenix Indemnity, Columbia Insur- 
ance Co. and Imperial Insurance Co., 
and active in many insurance and law 
organizations. Member, City, State 
and American Bar Associations. (An- 
swer to the Critics, page 47.) 
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Tuomas B. McMartu is director of 
the boiler and accident prevention di- 
vision of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. From 1921 to 1936, he was 
successively a highway engineer, rail- 
road contractor and safety engineer. 
He joined the Maryland Casualty Com- 


pany in 1936 as a safety engineer in 
Chicago. The next year he was trans- 
ferred to Baltimore as a special agent 
for boiler and machinery lines. He 
progressively advanced to underwriter, 
then assistant manager of the boiler 
and machinery department and to his 
present position in 1947. (Residence 
Boiler Insurance, page 9.) 
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Roy E. WeEssENporF is resident secre- 
tary in the Western Department office 
of the Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, in charge of Inland 
Marine. He joined the Springfield or- 
ganization in 1926, and after experi- 
ence with fire underwriting depart- 
ments and office management became 
inland marine special agent, then as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, and 
later superintendent of agencies. (The 
Personal Property Floater, page 17.) 
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Invinc R. ZERzAN, president of the 
Omaha Insurance Agency, Inc., is 
chairman of the Accident Prevention 
Committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, a position which 
he also held from 1948 to 1944. From 
1936 to 1939, he was president of the 
Omaha Safety Council, and in 1945 
he became state national director for 
the NAIA, as well as president of the 
Nebraska AIA. He is active in avia- 
tion organizations. (Let’s Stop Kidding 
Ourselves!, page 1.) 


CREDITS—Photos: pp. 20 & 40, G. A. 
Douglas from Gendreau, N. \ Y 
50, Philip Gendreau, N. Y.; pp. 31-34, 
Acme Newspictures, except the following: 
p. 32, upper left, L. F. Koeneman; upper 
right, Wolinski; p. 34, upper left, 
Howard Johnson; lower right, from Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Art 
Work: Gardner Rea, H. T. Elmo, Wil- 
liam Darrow, Frank Owen and Bill King 
Cover Design, M. J. Kopsco. 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Eagle Indemnity Company Employers Insurance Company of Alabama, Inc. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 

Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company 
Hawkeye Casualty Company 
Home Indemnity Company Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd. 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 

Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 
Providence Washington Indemnity Company 
Public National Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Casualty Insurance Company 
United National Indemnity Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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